MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, November, 1889. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. MARGARET.#* 
I.—BRIEF SKETCH OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


It is not difficult to fix, at least approximately, 
the time of the occurrences recorded in the 
Legend of St. Margaret. The great Antioch- 
ian persecution during which the presbyter 
Lucius suffered martydom took place under 
the joint rule of Diocletian and Maximian. 

Maximin was intrusted in 305 with the 
sovereignty of Syria and Egypt, and, on the 
death of Galerius, he added to his provinces 
that of Asia Minor. Between the date 305 and 
that of Maximin’s death (313) the martyrdom 
of St: Margaret, if we are to grant its historic 
existence, must certainly fall. That we have 
no historic record of it is not surprising; the 
occurrence in its unvarnished actuality was 
commonplace in such an epoch of wholesale 
martyrdom ; and, further, it was the policy of 
the persecutors to destroy all the writings of 
their Christian victims, so that the events in 
question were probably recorded according to 
hearsay evidence at some later period. The 
supernatural accessories of the story are found 
in the earliest forms in which it has been pre- 
served to us. In establishing the date the 
manuscripts do not give much assistance be- 
yond that afforded by the incidents recorded. 
The earliest manuscripts had no date assigned, 


for any such information is wanting in nearly, 


all the manuscripts which are at our disposal. 
An exception is the Latin manuscript B. M. 
Ar 169 (XIIIth Cent.), which begins ‘‘Annorum 
ab incarnatione domini salvatoris fere ducen- 
torum nonaginta circulus volvebatur.’’ It 
seems probable that this is an original addition 
by some scribe who had made for himself the 
necessary historic researches. The English 
version MS. Harl. 2277 (XI Vth Cent.) reads: 
«* Lither was themperor Diocletian, 
Lither was his felawe ek, that het Maximian.”’ 

An old English alliterative version (MS. 
Bodl. 34) gives the date of the month, follow- 
_ing, no doubt, the day and month for which 

*This article is extracted, for the most part, from a disser- 
tation entitled ‘‘ La Vie de Sainte Marguerite,”’ published 
for the University of Leipzig (May 1889). 


| the life appointed in the Latin Passionals was 
that of St. Margaret. The MS. reads ‘‘i the 
moneth that on ure ledene is ald englisch 
efterlith, inempnet iulius o latin, o the 
twentuthe dei’’ (Cockayne E, E.T. S., No. 13). 
The MS. Ashm. (printed by Horstmann, 
‘ Altenglische Legenden ’) adds a detail which 
is almost humorous : 
“On a tewsdey sche was quyke and dede.” 


Further notice as to date I have not discover- 
ed in any of the many versions consulted. It 
remains then to ascertain the date approxi- 
mately by independent historic evidence, 
which gives as superior and inferior limits the 
years 305 and 313. 

_ Thestory is an Oriental one and, in any 
effort to trace its development, it is to the 
East that we must look for its original form 
and for any collateral evidence as to its authen- 
ticity. Such evidence is however not forth- 
coming. The oldest Syrian Martyrology 
extant (MS. addit.. 12150, published by Wright 
inthe Journal of Sacred Literature VIII, 45), 
although assigning many martyrs and con- 
fessors to the town of Antioch, includes no 
reference to our saint. Had such a reference 
been there, it would have assisted very 
materially to establish the authenticity of the 
legend ; but, on the other hand, the mutilated 
state of the manuscript absolves us from the 
conclusion that Saint Margaret was not 
acknowledged at the epoch of its composition. 
We have, however, evidence that to the 
Greek church this legend was not unknown. 
Symeon Metaphrastes (Xth Cent.) as quoted by 
Surius (Venice 1581, IV, 86) reads: ‘‘ Marina, 
quam latinae ecclesiae Margaritam vocant,”’ 
and this double nomenclature accompanies 
the legend in many of its developments. In 
the British Museum Library there is a Greek 
version of the life of St. Marina, dating how- 
ever only from the XVIth century (25881). 
But it is tothe Latin church and to the re- 
vival of letters under Charlemagne that we 
must refer the first extensive development of 
the legend as it is preserved tous. The life 
of St. Margaret of Antioch was assigned to the 
date XIV Kal. Aug. in the Latin Passionals, 
and the life of St. Marina—identical in all 
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points with the former—is often given a few 
pages earlier at the date III Id. Jul., the order 
being sometimes reversed. 

Rabanus (IXth Cent.) gives a brieflife of the 
saint, mentioning all the salient points of the 
expanded legend: ‘‘vinculae, carceres, flagella, 
equuleum, diabolus in draconis specie, simi- 
liter et in aethiopis,”’ etc. In the Martyrology 
of Usuardus (IXth Cent.), at the date XIII 
Kal. Aug., Migne records a marginal reading 
(probably a later interpolation): Eodem die 
sanctae ...garitae virginis et martiris.’’ It 
must have been during this and the following 
century that St. Margaret gradually obtained 
a permanent place in the Western martyrolo- 
gies, for although Ado (IXth Cent.) and 
Aelfric (Xth Cent.) do not mention her name, 
Notker (circ. 1000) includes her among the 
martyrs, and assigns her the date III Id. Jul. 
(Migne CXXXI, 1119), and the testimony of 
Rabanus has already been adduced. It is 
certain that from this period the Passio St. 
Margaretae was found in the library of most 
monasteries, and its diffusion followed close 
on that of the Christian religion itself. Latin 
texts of the legend abound in many countries— 
in the British Museum alone there are 16, ex- 
clusive of those contained in collections—and 
amply attest the popularity of the story: we 
shall presently see how these versions have 
been everywhere followed by versions in the 
vernacular. The legend was also reproduced 
in many Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance, especially in Italy. 

It must here be remarked that, though the 
sensational and supernatural details were to 
be found in the earliest forms of the legend, 
they were, by many, sceptically regarded 
from the first. Symeon Metaphrastes dis- 
counted them as the malicious invention of 
scoffers, if not of the evil one himself: a genti- 
libus forte, aut ab haereticis et profanis, et 
veritatis intelligenta privatis viris ... pravae 
ac sceleratae mentis execranda figmenta, ad 
Christi et sanctorum eius contumeliam com- 
posita.’’ Jacobus a Voragine (circa 1250) in 
the Golden Legend (Graesse, Leipzig 1850) 
has also: “‘istud autem quod dicitur de 
draconis devoratione, et ipsius crepatione, 
apocryphum et frivolum reputatur.”” The 


Bollandists have also adhered to this judg- 
ment in their Acta SS. 

To attempt a descriptive catalogue of the 
old French MSS. in which some form of this 
legend is found, would be beyond the limits of 
this essay. So far back as 1875, P. MEYER in- 
dicates the existence of at least tour rhymed 
versions, one of which occurs in thirty manu- 
scripts. 

In the library of Tours there exists a copy 
of aversion of Wace, which has been fully 
described by LuzarcHE (1873) and edited by 
JoLy (1879). It contains about 420 lines of 
8-syllable verse, the first part of the poem 
being wanting. This manuscript appeared to 
JoLy to contain a unique copy of the version: 
he assigns the date 1250 to the copy, and 
places the original 50 years earlier. But P. 
MEYER (Romania VIII, 275) indicates the ex- 
istence of a complete copy of WACE’s Version 
of which he quotes the opening lines. As an 
appendix to JoLy’s edition (Vieweg, Paris 1879) 
we find the text of the MS. B. N. 19525, written 
at the end of the XIIIth century, also in 
octosyllabic verse, which the editor claims as 
having WaAcE for its source. He adds further 
the text of the MS. B. N. 1555 (early XVth 
Cent.), an octosyllabic version with signs of a 
different origin. Both these latter were edited 
by SCHELER (Antwerp 1877). In the ‘‘ Bulletin 
du Bibliophile Belge”’ (vol. IV, 1847) we find an 
old French rhymed version, communicated by 
BARON LEON BE HERKENRODE, and copied 
by him from a manuscript which had evidently 
been used as an amulet. Sixteen years later 
(Hannover 1863) a slightly varying copy of 
the same version was published by W. L. 
HOo.Lianp. This editor does not seem to have 
been aware of the earlier publication of his 
version, as an appendix to which he prints a 
German prose version of the XVth century. 
He also draws attention to a Middle-Dutch 
version published in the Belgisches Museum 
(Ghent 1837), the existence of which corrobor- 
ates JoLy’s statement as to the popularity of 
the legend in Belgium. 

Joy indicates 10 manuscript copies (Bibl. 
Nat.) of various forms of the legend, three of 
which date from the XIIIth and the rest from 
the XIVth and XVth centuries. He also 
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-mentions two XVth Century MSS. in the Bibl. 
de l’Arsenal, and three prose versions (XIII., 
XIV., XVth Cent.) in the Bibl. Nationale. 
There are in the British Museum Library 
various versions of the legend both in prose 
and verse. These are Dom. d. XI, 8, Harl. 
2947, Sloane 1611, all in rhymed octosyllabic 
couplets,? and Reg. 20. D. VI. 46, a life of St. 
Marina in prose. 

We have, further, two important Anglo- 
Norman versions in Alexandrine verse ar- 
ranged in ‘‘laisses monorimes’’ of varying 
length. They occur in the Cambridge 
University Manuscript Ee VI. XI.,? (XIIIth 
Cent.) and the York Minster MS. XVI. K. 
13,3 (early XIVth Cent.), no second copy of 
either version being known to exist. Both of 
these versions will be printed in a continuation 
of this paper, and are therefore only briefly 
referred to here. 

The popularity of the legend did not cease 
with the invention of printing, for there exist 
many printed versions both in prose and in 
verse. BRUNET mentions eight verse editions, 
all published about the year 1500. 

If any further proof of its popularity be 
needed, we have it in the existence of a 
Provencal version. In 1875 (P. MEYER, Rom. 
IV, 482) there were only seven known lives of 
saints in the southern vernacular, and one of 
these saints was St. Margaret, a Provengal 
version of whose ‘Passion’ in octosyllabic 
verse was published in that year by NouLet 
(Toulouse). Apropos of this edition, P. MEYER 
indicates the existence of a parallel and more 
correct Provengal text in Stockholm, by the 
aid of which he is enabled to correct the text 
published by NouLeEt. 


x Part of the version of the Sloane MS. is in Alexandrine 
couplets, This version and that of the Harl, MS. contain 
from six to seven hundred lines, whereas the version Dom. 
XI. has less than four hundred, The writer of the shorter 
poem regards his work from a purely commercial standpoint,— 
(fol. 97.3) ‘‘ Margarete ore pensez 

De moy cheytif ke ay translatez 
Vostre vie e vostre passfon. 

Ke Dieu me grante sauvacion, 
E a touz cels ke cest escrit 
Orrunt o lirrunt o delit. 

Ces est le covenant avant fet. 
Ore seit gardé, si vos plet ’’ (!) 


. 2 For description of this MS. see Romania XV, 268. 
3 Described in the Mop. Lanc. Notes of December 1888. 


In Italy, Saint Margaret was among the 
most widely venerated saints of the Middle 
Ages. Tradition indeed asserts that her re- 
mains were conveyed to Brindisi, and found a 
final resting place at Montefiascone. Lam- 
becius (Comment. de Biblioth. Vindobon. 1669. 
vol. II) indicates ,‘‘ Volumen membranaceum 
in quarto, multis imaginibus exornatum, quo 
continetur (1) Vita et Passio S. Margaretae 
virginis et martyris, composita antiquis 
rhythmis Italicis.’’ Its lines, which he quotes, 
are: 

Omniomo intende e staga impace 

Chi vole oldire de uno sermone verace, 
De una legenda molta bella 

De una sanctissima ponzella, 

Che multo fu fidele a Deo 

E lo spirito sancto fu in leo, 

Ela haveve nome Malgarita. 

In the British Museum (MS. Harl. 5347) we 
have an Italian verse life of the late XI Vth Cent. 
ascribed to a certain Tectino, but only differ- 
ing from the last mentioned version by the 
addition of an introduction which has hitherto 


served to conceal the identity of the two 


poems. It is brilliantly, if not artistically, 
illustrated, and contains some 1200 lines. To 
the further development of this legend in 
Italy I shall refer again later. GRAESSE 
mentions printed Italian versions of the X VIth 
century. 

In Spain, too, our saint enjoyed great popu- 
larity. FLOREz (Espafia Sagrada, Marin, 1763) 


‘points out that there were 16 churches named 


after her in the bishopric of Orense alone, be- 
sides large numbers in the contiguous sees. 
L. PANNIER (St. Alexis 339) also indicates the 
existence of Spanish versions of our legend. 
FLoREZ (vol. XVII) discusses a current eccles- 
iastical tradition that the scene of St. Marina 
was a district Limia in Galicia, where, it was 
alleged, there had existed towns known as 
Antiochia and Arminia (later Armea). Indeed 
various so-called relics of the saint were pre- 
served in the neighborhood of Aguas Santas, 
the authenticity of which, however, FLOREZ 
declares to be doubtful: ‘del carballo, de los 
hornos, y del agujero (incapaz de admitir 
cuerpo, ni aun de un nifio) . . . y otras individu- 
alidades que no tienen mas apoyo que de un 
vulgo Protéo.’’ The origin of this fiction was 
apparently a corrupt reading of the Latin (cf. 
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note on 319). The Seville breviary read: ‘in 
campo Limiae sub urbe Armenia,’’ where the 
original Latin had ‘in Decapoli et urbe 
Armenia.’’ FLOREZ sums up (XVII, 221) as 
follows: Concluyo en fin que admito una 
Santa Marina martir en este obispado (Orense), 
laqual no tiene conexion con el presidente 
Olibrio del Oriente, ni con otras particulari- 
dades de la martyrizada en Antioquia de 
Pisidia: sino que la presente fue Gallega: 
pero ignorandose como en otros santos 
martires las particularidades de su vida y 
martirio, la aplicaron las del Oriente, lo que 
para ser afirmado de la nuestra, necesita mas 
abonadas pruebas.”’ 

Nor do we seek in vain among Teutonic 
nationalities for the preservation of our 
legend. We have already remarked the 
mention of our saint by Notker of St. Gallen. 
An old German version, referred to the XIIth 
Cent., was published by Haupt (from a 
Berlin MS.) in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterthum 1 (Leipzig, 1841). In Germania 
(1859, p. 440) BARTSCH has printed another text, 
the original of which he alsorefers to the XIIth 
Cent., and which is found in the Prague MS. 
XVI G. XIX. A kindred version was dis- 
covered by WAGNER at Klosterneuburg, and is 
discussed and compared with the Prague 
version in Germania (1852 p. 268). While 
writing this essay, I learn that the librarian of 
the Trier Library has discovered a fragment of 
a Middle High German verse legend of St. 
Margaret for which he claims a higher antiqui- 
ty than is assigned to the complete versions 
above referred to. Other extant German 
versions are mentioned by HOLLAND in his in- 
troduction. In the XIVth century HARtTwic 
VON DEM HAGE made the sufferings of St. 
Margaret the subject of one of his poems, as 
did the English poet LyDGATE a century later. 
In the first years of the XIVth Cent. printed 
versions were published in K6ln, a reprint of 
which may be found in ScHADE’s ‘ Geistliche 
Gedichte des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts vom 
Niederrhein’ (Hannover 1854). 

Medieval English Literature also con- 
tributes largely to the materials at our disposal 
for establishing the wide-spread popularity of 
St. Margaret. An early English prose version, 
dating from the XIth century, was published 


by Cockayne in his Narratiunculae (1861). 
For the Early English Text Society the same 
writer published (in 1866) various English 
versions of thelegend. The first (MS. Bodl. 34 
and others) is an alliterative poem (date about 
1200), and is specially remarkable as contain- 
ing an incident* invented by its writer which 
has no parallel in any other known version. 
In the same volume CocKAyNE prints a 
version in verse (Harl. 2277), executed about 
1330 and dating from 1300. He adds also the 
version printed by Hicks (Thesaurus I, 224) 
from a manuscript formerly in Trin.Coll. Camb. 
Library, now in the British Museum, the 
original of which HoRSTMANN refers to the 
early part of the XIIIth Cent. In HorsTMANN 
(Altenglische Legenden; neue Folge) we have 
two versions of the legend (Meidan Margaret) 
which the editor attributes to the early XIVth 
and to the middle of the XVth Cent. respec- 
tively. The MS. Cantab. Ff II, 38 contains 
an English prose version of the XVth Cent., 
and the legend was also ‘‘compendyously com- 
piled in balade by Lidgate dan John, monk of 
Bury ’’ (edited by Horstmann, Ae. Leg.) 
There remains to be noticed a Scottish 

version of the legend, contained in the Cam- 
bridge MS. published by HorTsMANN, and 
attributed by the editor (though by no other 
scholar of note) to the poet JoHN BARBOUR. 
The author, as indeed in most of the other 
legends which he treats, draws largely from 
the ‘‘ Aurea Legenda.’’ The introduction, for 
instance, is clearly taken from the work of J. 
a VORAGINE. It commences : 

Qwa wil the vertu wyt of stanis 

In the lapidar ma fynd, ane is 

Of thame, that callyt is “‘ Margarit’’ 

Vertuyse, lytil, clere, and quhyt ... etc. 
But the poet appears to have consulted other 
versions. Compare, e. g., ‘‘Tyne nocht my 
sawle with fellone mene’”’ with Camb. Ee VI, 
11 (v. 88) ‘‘ne perdez m’alme ho ces maves 
felluns and ‘‘as a schepe ymang wilfis’’ 
with ‘‘ com owaillye entre lus.’? The expand- 
ed form of the legend, as compared with the 
“ Aurea Legenda,’”’ shows indeed undoubted 
signs of large appropriation from other 
sources. 


4 A wooing scene betweeen “‘aclean manand a clean 
woman,” 
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Any one who has read the legend of St. 
Margaret in any of its more expanded forms 
cannot wonder at the-immense popularity 
which it obtained during the Middle Ages. 
The reading of this Passio was said to produce 
the instant and safe delivery of women in 
labor. There isa strange irony in the pro- 
cess of legend-development by. which the 
resolutely pure virgin is made to preside 
graciously over the pains of child-bed. JoLy 
(p. 26) quotes passages from miracle plays in 
illustration of this belief, and PANNIER (St. 


Alexis 339) draws attention to a passage in’ 


Rabelais where Gargamelle refers supercilious- 
ly to the reputation of our saint. But the 
benefactions of St. Margaret were by no 
means confined to gracious  presidence 
over the pangs of parturition. Whoever 
wrote acopy of her Passion, or read it in a 
right spirit, or even heard it read, was to 
receive absolution of sin, and of sin’s visible 
effects in the flesh. Whoever invoked her 
sincerely should be heard promptly. And he 
who dedicated a church, or even a candle, to 
her memory should know no limit: to the 
power of his petition. No saint could possibly 
enjoy greater popularity, popularity de- 
pend upon variety of potential benefaction. 
‘* Vengron horbs, sex e mutz 
Contrayt, glocs maladobatz, 
Totz partiro d’aqui sanatz”’ 

(Nour quoted by J.). 
And so through all the versions. The creduli- 
ty of the church outlived the invention of print- 
ing. An Italian copy of the legend (Venice: 
XVIth Cent.) bears the title ‘‘ Legenda et ora- 
tione di S. Margherita, historiata: La qual 
oratione legendola, over ponendola adosso a 
una donna che non potesse parturire, subito 
parturira senza pericolo;’’ and d’Esternod 
(Espadon Satyrique) completing the description 
of a woman who was a finished hypocrite adds: 

“ De sainte Marguerite elle sait la légende.”’ 

Even royalty was not behindhand in the cult 
of our saint. JoLy writes (p. 29), adducing 
numerous historic examples: ‘‘Ce sont des 
reines qui successivement proclament la foi 
des femmes de France dans I’intervention de 
la Sainte au moment le plus critique de 
leur vie. Elle est a plusieurs reprises 
solennellement invoquée pour de royales 


| post-Chaucerian production, 


naissances.’’ He also points out (p. 23) how 
much of the painting and sculpture of the 
Middle Ages, and of later times, was inspired 
by the story of Margaret’s martyrdom, instan- 
cing, among other works, a {chef-d’ceuvre of 
Raphael, now in the Louvre Gallery. The 
pastoral coloring ofthe legend gave it in the 
country districts a popularity equal to that 
which it obtained among the more cultured 
portion of the population. Its sensational 
incidents lend themselves easily to rude 


- dramatic form, and about the year 1500 it was 


adapted still more to the taste of the masses 
by being produced in the form of a Mystery 
play. Fora description of this particular de- 


velopment in France, it suffices to refer to the 


interesting little book of Mr. JoLy, who gives 
copious extracts ftom a unique copy in the 
Bibl. Nationale. It is highly probable that the 
same development took place in other 
countries. For this conjecture there is due 
support in the case of Italy, on the authority of 
GRAESSE, who mentions certain dramatic 
representations of the Passio dating from the 
XIVth century. 

FREDERIC SPENCER. | 
University College of North Wales. 


ORIGIN OF ‘THE FLOWER AND THE 
LEAF.’ 

‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ first published 
in SpEGHT’s edition of 1597, has been, since 
TyRwuitTtT first expressed his doubts. with 
regard to its authenticity as a-+work of 
CHAUCER, the subject of frequent criticism. 
PROFESSORS TEN BRINK and SKEAT, with 
others, are inclined to regard the poem as a 
Pror. SKEAT 
even venturing to say: ‘‘ written by a woman, 
and clearly belonging to the fifteenth centu- 
ry.’”’ Allcritics have noticed the influence of 


-| MACHAULT, DESCHAMPS and FROISSART in 


the selection of the well-known allegory rep- 
resenting the merits of the flower and the leaf, 


_ but none seem as yet to have called attention 


to a poem which may have furnished the plan 
or structure upon which this allegory has 
been superposed. Such a model-poem could 
have been suggested by a /ay of EusTacHE 
DeEscHAMpPs, entitled ‘‘ Ci commence le lay de 
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franchise.’’** The introductions of the poems 


are strikingly similar. The month of May, 
springing flowers, new green and the sweet 
season, cause the respective poets to rise at 
break of day and stroll into the wood. They 
suddenly espy companies of ladies adorned 
with chaplets, soon followed by troops of 
armed horsemen. The latter spend the time 
in justing, after which ladies and knights join 
in dance and song. 

DESCHAMPS’ personae are not allegorical 
figures, though the poet attaches a brief com- 
parison of the flower and the leaf. The 
author of ‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ how- 
ever, beginning with the same personae, pre- 
serves an allegory, till finally an explanation 
of the same is offered by a second person. 
The similarity of these two poems is so ap- 
parent that one must have suggested the 
other, if indeed a nearer relationship may not 
be assumed. A few of the parallel passages 
are: 


And every plaine was “a yclothed faire 
With newe green, and maketh smalle floures 
To springen here and there in field and mede; 


8-11. C’est qu’en doulz mois que toute fleur s’avance, 
Arbres, buissons, que terre devenir 
Veult toute vert et ses flours espanir, 
Du moys de may bd bd 


15. a I, so glad on season “a swete, 


24-7. 
Aboute the springing of the day ; 
And on I putte my geare and mine array, 
And to a pleasaunt grove I gan to passe, 


me parti et en 
D’aler au bois ou maint amant se lance 
Pour ses amours et sa joie querir, 

De mon hostel me pars au point du jour. 


43. And, at the last, a path of little breede 
I found, * * 
48-50, And so I followede, a it me adits 
To right a pleasaunt herber, well haat 
That benched was, ° 


*CEuvres complites de Descuamps, Paris, 
1880, Vol. ii, pp. 203-214. [Société des anciens textes fran- 
gais.] 


tMorais, Aldine Edition, 


29. M’acheminay pensant par une plaine 
* * * 


66, Ainsis pensans vins par une bruiere 
En un a parc — et de fouchiere 
* 
92. Surun fis mon pelerinage ; 


127. And as I sat, the birdes harkening thus, 
136. I sie where there came, singing lustily 
A world of ladies s s 
185-9. Before the herber whete I was sitting; 
And, God wot, me thought I was wel bigone. 


93- Mais, en passant, vy ja dessus l’erbage 
De damoiseaulx tresnoble 
Vestus de vert, ad ? 
98-102. Oultre passay qu’ilz ne me virent mie; 
En un busson me mis en tapinage 
Pour regarder de celle gent la vie 
Et pour oir la douce melodie 
Des rossignolz crians ou jardinage : 


154. And every lady had a chapelet 
Upon her head of floures fresh and greene 
* * * 
161-2, * there were many tho 
That sang and daunced, * 


118, Parmi ce bois dames et demoiseaulx 
Qui chantoient notes 
* * 
121-2, Cueillans Ies fleurs, * * 
Dont ilz firent saintures et chappeaulx ; 


191, When that I hearde not ferre off sodainely, 


a noise blowe, 


195-8. From ‘a same sia where the ladies come oute, 
Of men of armes coming such a route, 
As alle the men on earth hadde ben assembled 
In that place, wele horsed for the nones, 


145. Mais d’un grant bruit yssant d’une valée 
Ou il gens qui 


148, Cara y ot 


And every child eke ware of se grene 
A 
* 


And after hem, on many a fresh am, 
And knight 
lightly a spere 
In Re arest ; and so justes began 
On every part abouten, here and there ; 
Some brake his spere, some drew down hors and man- 
ne; 


Sur un coursier fut de vert appareil, 
Acompaigniez de son frere pareil ; 
L’un sur l’autre font des lances tronsons 
Et se portent sur terre et sur buissons, 

+ * * 
Aingois queroit chascuns jouste a son vueil 
Sanz espargnier chevaulx, bras ne talons, 
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joo, They braken of bothe the song and dance, 
302, And every lady tooke, full womanly, 
By the right hond a knight, and forth they yede 


De la cornant et dansant vers Beauté 
Dehors le boys en un plaisant hosté 
Tous et toutes illec s’acheminerent ; 


At this point the two poems diverge, ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’ concluding with the 
description of the rain-storm, followed by the 
interpretation of the allegory. DESCHAMPs’ 
lay, on the other hand, pictures in conclusion 
a banquet at which Robin praises his own 
condition and disparages that of kings. 

A word as to the authenticity of the poem. 
In his ‘Chaucer-Studien,’ pp. 156-164, TEN 
BRINK has already cited rime and accent tests 
to disprove CHAUCER’s authorship. Noticeable 
is the similarity of these false rimes to those of 
the so-called CHAUCER’s ‘ Dream,’ which fact 
may, perhaps, point to a common authorship. 
It is also significant that both poems were first 
printed in SPEGHT’s edition, the MSS. of the 
same being reported as lost. 

The following false rimes are common: 


235. 


‘Tue Flower AND THE LEAF,’ ‘Dream.’ 
Combinations in -y and -ze; 

464, 467. company: by. ib, 2025, 
174-5. truly : company. cry : company 1725 


130-1. truly; armony, Softely : harmony 1829. 


A most unusual poetical license is wenze 150 
(for want) to rime with oriente. 

This short poem of six hundred verses con- 
tains rare words, some of which are never 
found in CHAUCER: 

tor. sote, O. Fr. sot ‘a fool,’ used in ‘ Provs. 
of Hendyng.’—169. deseene, C. has dbeseye 
‘Duch.’ 828. dyseyn ‘Tr. and Cr.’ 2.1262. 
beseine ‘Cant. T.’ 8859.—186. digone, C. has 
begoon ‘Lawe’ 820 ‘happened’: well bigoo 
occurs in ‘ Rom. of Rose’ 693 ‘ delighted.’—201. 
wones ‘riches’; wéne is used in ‘Prompt.’ 
532, and in Hocc.Lrve’s Poems I, 294.—215. 
colleres, C. has colers ‘ Knightes T.’ 1294, the 
form coller is according to MAETZNER the 
later.—216. scochones, occurs again in ‘Rom. 
of Rose’ 893.—246. paitre//, a unique occur- 
rence; likewise the words 252. henshemen.— 
314. melancolius.—348. bargaret.—264. corse- 

_ve, C. has curser ‘Tr. and Cr.’ 5.85.—290. 
dintes, C. has dent ‘C. T.’ 3804. dente ‘Court 
of L.’ 836; Orm has dinnt; MINOT dintes. All 


these are Northern forms.—429. purvey, C. 
has purveyen (Infinitive); purvay occurs in 
‘Political Songs’ 34, and. HAMPOLE.—462. 
gramercy, C. has graunt mercy ‘C. T.” 8964. 
This form occurs in ‘Town. M.’ p. 80.—549. 
Seintise, used by ‘Gaw’ 2435; HAMPOLE 3518. 
—591. unconning, used in ‘ Beket’s Life’ 1024; 
onconning in ‘ Ayenbite,’ 131; unkunning in 
‘Pricke of Consc.,’ 169. 


The above peculiarities in vocabulary, com- 
bined with the disproportionately large number 
of false rimes already cited, add to the evi- 
dence previously gathered to prove that ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’ is not a Chaucerian 
production. 

CHARLES FLINT MCCLuMPHA. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


LES POETES FRANGAIS DE NOS 
JOURS.—LECONTE DE LISLE. 


Encore que la France d’aujourd’hui ne 
puisse pas s’enorgueillir de noms aussi illus- 
tres que ceux de V. HuGo, LAMARTINE ou A. 
DE Musss&T, il n’en faudrait pas pour cela con- 
clure que l’art de la poésie est chez nous en 
décadence. Jamais le nombre des poétes n’a 
été si grand, et jamais la moyenne de leurs 
ceuvres n’a été si élevée. Les noms de Lz- 
CONTE DE LISLE, SULLY-PRUDHOMME, FRAN- 
cois CoppéE et bien d’autres rappellent A 
l’esprit maints vers délicieux, maintes lectures 
charmantes. 

Primus inter pares nous apparatt LECONTE 
DE LISLE et c’est de lui que nous voulons au- 
jourd’hui nous occuper. Né a I’ile Bourbon 
en 1816, CHARLES-MARIE LECONTE DE LISLE 
y commenga ses études, mais il fut envoyé en 
France pour les y terminer. Le grand maitre 
du poéte fut la Nature, et nous trouvons dans 
ses vers une richesse d’expression qui a df lui 
étre inspirée par la beauté des paysages au 
milieu desquels il a passé ses premiéres an- 
nées. La facture de son vers est large, puis- 
sante, imagée, et, chose remarquable, il a 
conservé le plus grand respect pour les régles 
de la césure et de l’enjambement, régles qui 
sont le plus souvent regardées comme nulles 
et non avenues par des poétes tels que FRAN- 
cois et bien d’autres. 

Dans son poéme intitulé ‘“‘Le Jugement de 
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Komor,”’ le poéte nous met en présence du 
Jarle ou Seigneur de Kemper qui: 

“ ~....«.. dans sa tour vieille que la mer ronge 

Marchait les bras croisés sur sa cotte d’acier. 

C’était on haut vieillard, sombre et plein de vigueur. 

Sur sa joue aux poils gris, lourde, une larme vive 

De l’angoisse soufferte accusait la rigueur.” 
Sa femme Tiphaine, plus jeune que lui par un 
grand nombre d’années, lui a été infidéle. 
Mariée malgré elle au vieillard, elle a aimé un 
jeune homme beau et fier. Déja l’épée du 
paladin a fait justice de l’amant, la femme 
maintenant doit mourir, mais, en bon chrétien 
qu’il est, l’époux outragé a accordé a sa 
femme les secours de la religion et, depuis 
longtemps déja, Tiphaine est en conférence 
avec un moine. Cependant le vieux Breton 
commence a s’impatienter : 


** Ce moine, dit Komor, n’en finira-t-il pas? ”’ 


Tout-a coup, on entend résonner le bruit d’une 
sandale et le religieux apparait: 
** Jarle! j’ai fait selon votre commandement 
Aprés celui de Dieu, dit le moine. A cette heure, 
Ne souillez pas vos mains, Jarle! soyez clément 
Sire moine, il suffit. Sors, Il faut qu’elle meure 
Mais la main d’un vil serf ne la touchera point.”’ 
Et s’approchant d’une cloche il la frappe deux 
fois du poing pour appeler celle dont la der- 
niére heure va bientét sonner. 
* Le tintement sinistre alla, de proche en proche, 
Se perdre aux bas arceaux oid les ancétres morts 
Dormaient les bras en croix sans peur et sans reproche,” 
Bientét la victime s’avance, elle est jeune, 
elle est belle, mais rien ne peut fléchir l’impla- 
cable vengeur : 


“ Conjure le Sauveur, afin qu’il ne te damne ; 
repens-tu ? c’est le ciel ou Venfer.” 
Mais elle, fidéle 4 son amour jusque dans la 
mort : 
** Frappe, je l’aime encor:; ta haine est légitime 
Certes ! je l’aimerai dans mon éternité!”’ 
Et Komor s’avance, Tiphaine pose son cou 
fréle et blanc sur un billot préparé 14 d’avance, 
un éclair produit par une épée traversant I’air 
brille, un coup sec retentit et la téte de la 
femme roule sur le parquet. 


“Cela fait, le vieux Jarle, entre ses bras sanglants 
Prit le corps et la téte aux yeux hagards sans flamme, 
Tl monta sur la tour, et dans les flots hurlants 
Précipita d’en haut la dépouille livide 
De celle qui voulut trahir ses cheveux blancs.” 
Tout est fini, mais ]’époux vengé comprend 
que sa vengeance a emporté sa vie avec elle, 
il songe 4 sa maison vide; le souvenir de celle 
qu’il aimait, de celle qu’il aime encore le 
hante: 
* Alors le Jarle fit un long signe de croix ; 
Et, comme un insensé, poussant un cri sauvage 
Que le vent emporta par dela les grands bois, 
Debout sur les créneaux balayés par l’orage, 
Les bras tendus au ciel, il sauta dans la mer 
Qui ne rejeta point ses os sur le rivage.” 


Tels finirent Tiphaine et Komor de Kemper, 


Voila tout le poéme, mais en lisant cette his- 
toire sauvage, brutale, sanglante exprimée en 
si beaux vers il nous semble retourner plusieurs 
siécles en arriére,et la sombre figure du moyen 
Age se présente a notre imagination. C’est 
l’époque de la vengeance sans pardon; la 
miséricorde n’existe pas encore, et le ‘‘dent 
pour dent, ceil pour ceil’’ de la Bible semble 
étre la seule devise de ces preux des temps 
passés. Combien notre poéte a su compren- 
dre la situation et avec quel talent il asu la 
dépeindre! faut mourir, Tiphaine’’ nous 
rappelle le laconisme grec, et ces ‘‘ancétres 
morts qui dorment les bras en croix sans peur 
et sans reproche,’’ ne nous font-ils pas songer 
aux temps héroiques de Bayard et de Du 
Guesclin ? 

Mais ce n’est pas seulement dans le genre 
tragique qu’excelle M. LECONTE DE LISLE, le 
genre descriptif Jui est tout aussi 'familier ; et 
soit qu’il dépeigne 

“Les éléphants rugueux voyageurs lents et rudes,” 


soit que sa plume nous convie a admirer ‘‘Epi- 
phanie,’’ une jeune fille norvégienne dont 


** Les yeux ont la couleur d’une belle nuit du Péle,” 


toujours il est égal a la tache qu’il s’est im- 
posée. - 
Entendez-le aussi décrire une chaude jour- 

née d’été: 

Tout se tait. L’air flamboie et briile sans haleine, 

La terre est assoupie en sa robe de feu. 

L’étendue est immense, et les champs n’ont point d’ombre, 

Et la source est tarie od buvaient les troupeaux. 

La lointaine forét dont la lisiére est sombre 
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Dort la-bas immobile en un pesant repos. 

Seuls, les grands blés mfiris, tels qu’une mer dorée, 

Se déroulent au loin, dédaigneux du sommeil, 

Pacifiques enfants de la terre sacrée 

Ils épuisent sans peur la coupe du soleil.” 

Quelle langue magnifique! Quel style saisis- 
sant et harmonieux en méme temps! 

Ajoutons que chez M. LECONTE DE LISLE 

le poéte est doublé d’un érudit, et nous lui de- 
vons une traduction excellente de tous les 
classiques grecs. Satragédie ‘‘ Les Erynnies ”’ 
a été reprise derniérement (Mars, 1889) avec 
grand succés au théatre de l’Odéon 4 Paris. 
Le poéte a été appelé il y a quelques années 
a s’asseoir au nombre des ‘‘Immortels,”’ et 
l’Académie frangaise en le recevant dans son 
sein ne lui a pas seulement fait honneur 4a lui, 
elle s’est fait honneur a elle-méme, car le nou- 
vel Académicien ne peut qu’ajouter a la gloire 
de la docte société. 


C. FONTAINE. 
Washington, D. C. 


DIALECTAL SURVIVALS IN TEN- 
NESSEE. 


Those who have ever studied myths and 
traditions, know with what tenacity an old 
legend or superstition will cling to the minds 
of men and be handed down from generation 
to generation. Soit is in language. An old 
word or expression, though long since passed 
from good usage, will be found recurring in 
the speech of the uneducated. For example, 
I have often heard the word Az¢ used for i¢. 

It is my purpose in this paper to show that 
some of the colloquial and dialectal ex- 
pressions of this region have survived from 
SHAKESPEARE, or, at least, that a resemblance 
can be traced between them and the language 
of his day.* 

1. Double comparatives which occur fre- 
quently in SHAKESPEARE. ‘Uncle Remus’ 
(35) says, ‘‘I dunno ef he wern’t mo’ sassier 
dan befo’.’”’ This error is not uncommon 
among uneducated people, and the corre- 
sponding error of the double superlative is also 
heard in conversation. ‘‘ Brer B’ar, he say he 


*A paper by Pror. Tuom, in Shakespeariana of March 
1884, entitled ‘‘Some Parallelisms between Shakespeare’s 
English and the Negro-English of the United States,”’ covers 
a part of this ground. 
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de mos’ stronges’”’ (112). The double super- 
lative is less common in SHAKESPEARE than 
the double comparative, but ‘‘the most un- 
kindest cut of all’’ is known to every one. 
The superlative is also used in the comparison 
of two. Example from I ‘Henry VI,’ ii, 4: 
‘Between two girls, which has the merriest 
eye.’’ This is heard so frequently that an ex- 
ample is unnecessary. 

2. Likewise we find the double negative in 
our poet: 

“You may deny that you were not the cause” 
of E’. II, 7). 
This error seems to be difficult to avoid, and 
one hears it among people of more than ordi- 
nary education. How often have I heard the 
expression, ‘“‘I haven’t got none.’’ ‘‘ Nobody 
ain’t ans’er Brer Fox knock,’’ says Uncle Re- 
mus (36). Again, page 92, he says, ‘‘ Brer 
Rabbit, he dunno nuthin’ tall ’bout no fishes,’’ 
thus getting in three negatives; but SHAKE- 
SPEARE is not to be outdone: 
“Nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone’ (*T. N’. III, 1.). 

Theoretically this is correct, three negatives 
being equivalent to one, since two negatives 
cancel each other. 

3- The colloquial use of the adjective for 
the adverb is not unknown in SHAKESPEARE, 
as in ‘‘Some will dear abide it” (‘J. C.’). 
THoMAS NELSON PAGE (121) has; ‘‘’cause 
womens dee cry sort o’ natchel.’’ This is 
probably due to the fact that the untrained 
mind does not distinguish between the force 
of the adjective and of the adverb. 

4. Adoors occurs in some of the older 
editions, but is changed in the later editions 
to o’doors, the apostrophe of course showing 
the derivation. The word is frequently heard 
among children in such sentences as, ‘‘ May I 
go out adoors (or o’doors)?”’ 

5. Afeard is used for afraid among people 
of limited education. I have heard it in West 
Tennessee frequently among white people. 
Its survival is probably due to the idea that it 
is a past participle of the verb fear, although 
it is of Anglo-Saxon origin. Caesar says: 

“* Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far 
To be afeard to tell gray beards the truth?” 
‘* They ’lowed ez even Pete Blenkins air fairly 
afeard a’ him’’ (CHADDOCK, 6). Brer Possum 
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abbreviates it thus, ‘‘ You don’t speck I done 
dat kaze I was ’feard, duz you?”’ 

6. A/fore, which is still the common form 
in compounds, as aforesaid, is found frequent- 
ly enough in SHAKESPEARE and BEN JonN- 
son. Stephano says of Caliban, ‘‘if he have 
never drunk wine afore, it will go near to re- 
move his fit’’ (‘Temp.’ II, 2, 78). It is used 
constantly by CRADDOCK’s mountaineers. 
‘It air toler’ble high,—higher’n I ever see it 
afore’’ (12). It does not appear that it is used 
much among the negroes, who prefer the 
simple ’fo’. 

7. Against, including the idea of time and 
preparation, is common in SHAKESPEARE and 
the Bible. 

“‘T’ll charm his eyes against she do appear” 

(‘ Mid. N. D,’ III, 2,99, misquoted by Assort). 
‘*Let them wash their clothes, and be ready 
against the third day” (‘ Ex.,’ xix, ro and 11). 
MATZNER gives examples down as late as 
Scott. E. A. Aspott says, ‘‘This is now 
restricted to colloquial language.’’ It is fre- 
quently heard in such sentences as, ‘‘I’ll be 
there against she comes;’’ as is also the ab- 
breviated form, ’gainst, which is probably 
more common than the full form in colloquial 
language. An example of this can also be 
cited from our poet: 

** And see them ready 'gainst their mother comes ”’ 
(‘ T. An.,’ V, 2,20). 

8. Bullv. This slang adjective occurs 
several times in the ‘Merry Wives’ as also in 
one or two other plays: 

* Bless thee, bully doctor!” (II, 3, 18). 
BARTLETT gives a number of examples, one 
of which, from a Mississippi boatman’s song, is 
this : 

*« Now is the time for a bully trip, 

So shake her up and let her rip.” 

9. Chink, small coins. Who would have 
expected to find this word in SHAKESPEARE? 
It is probably an onomatopoetic formation. 
It dates back prior to SHAKESPEARE, who 
has: 

**T tell you, he that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks ”’ and J.’ I, 5, 119 
The word is common here at the University. 

10. Dad, a child’s word for father, occurs 
at least three times. The Clown in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ says: 


** Like a mad lad 
Pare thy nails, dad.” 
Uncle Remus’s form, daddy, does not occur, so 
far as I know. 

11. Divel is sometimes found in the old 
edition, as in ‘Merry Wives,’ I, 3, 61. PistoL 
says, ‘“‘as many divels entertain.”’ I have 
heard it pronounced this way by boys who 
were just beginning to use it as a by-word 
and were not bold enough with it to say plain 
devil. This tendency toward modification 
and softening is seen in a great many oaths, 
such as dy Gad, Gosh, etc. 

12. Foot-licker. Although we have lost 
this word, which occurs in ‘The Tempest’ 
(iv, 1, 218), ‘‘and I, thy Caliban, for aye thy 
foot-licker,”’ we retain the idea and figure in 
our boot-lick. 

13. For to with the infinitive, a vulgarism 
which we have in the lines: 

**Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale,” 
and in JozEL CHANDLER Harris, ‘‘ W’atsum- 
ever’s under dere’s bound fer ter be squash- 
ed,”’ is more common in the Elizabethan age. 

14. Handkercher is a form of the word 
handkerchief which is sometimes heard, and I 
find it in ‘ King John’ (iv, 1, 42): 

“*T knit my handkercher about your brows,” 
and in ‘ As you Like it’ (iv, 3, 98): 
“This handkercher was stained.” 

The negroes contract it still further, as is 
shown by Uncle Remus (150), ‘‘ Nigger wid a 
pocket-han’kcher better be looked atter,’’ 
and by Unc’ Edinburg (46), ‘‘ Hitt look like 
kyarn nobody else tote dat fan an’ pick up 
dat hankcher skusin o’ him.”’ 

15. Heand she are used as nouns. An ex- 
ample of the latter only will be given: 

** Lady, you are the cruellest she alive”’ (‘T.N.,’ I, 5). 
This is very common among uneducated 
people, especially children, who say, ‘‘It is a 
he,” etc. BARTLETT says he is ‘‘used almost 
exclusively by some wives in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut when speaking of their 
husbands, instead of employing his name, or 
his relation to themselves.”’” Here it might be 
considered almost a noun. 

16. Heap. ‘Richard III,’ ii, 1, 53: 

** Amongst this princely heap, if any here 
* * * * hold mea foe.” 
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Here we see our modern use of heap for 
crowd, although the use of it in the two cases 
is perhaps-not identical. At present we carry 
it much further and speak of a ‘“‘ heap of time,”’ 
or even as an adverb, ‘‘I am a heap better to- 
day.”’ 

17. Holp as past and past participle of help 
is common in SHAKESPEARE: 

“ He holp the heavens to rain” (‘ Lear,’ iii, 7); 
according to PICKERING, it is still used in 
Virginia. I have heard it frequently from old 
people in this state, and am informed that it is 
also used in Kentucky. The foot-note in 
‘Uncle Remus’ (112) explaining it in the 
passage, ‘‘ Brer B’ar, he hope Miss Meadows 
bring the wood,”’ is probably for the benefit 
of Northern people. Miss MurFREE has it as 
an infinitive: ‘‘They hev been mightily put 
ter it this winter ter live along, ’thout ’Vander 
ter holp ’em.”’ 

18. Howsomever occurs in the old Quartos 
of ‘Hamlet,’ where the Folio of 1623 (I, 6, 84) 
has: 

** But howsoever thou pursuest this act,” 


and the common editions of ‘ All’s Well’ (1, 3, 
54) have: 
Howsomever their hearts are severed.” 

PAGE says, ‘‘ Howsomever, he sutney jucked 
a jig sweet.’’ Examples might also be given 
from ‘Uncle Remus’ and ‘ Southern Oddities.’ 

19. Learn. Who has not heard it used for 
teach? In the beginning of act i, scene 2, of 
‘As you Like it,’ both words occur: ‘ Unless 
you could teach me to forget a banished 
father, you must not learn me _ how to re- 
member any extraordinary pleasure.’’ Of 
course PAGE and Harris furnish us examples 
here: ‘‘You slap de law outer anigger a 
time er two,’’ says Uncle Remus, ‘‘an’ larn 
’im dat he’s got fer to look atter his own 
rashuns an keep out’n udder fokes’s chick’n- 
coops, * * * * an’ I be blessed ef you ain’t got 
’im on risin’ groun’.”’ 

20, Lief is common in our author in the 
expression ‘‘I had as lief.”” This has become 
“‘T had sooner’”’ or had rather’”’ in late 
writers ; but colloquially ef, or Heve, is much 
used. An example from ‘In Ole Virginia’: 
“«Tjes lieve stay in a graveyard at once.”’ 

21. Munch, according to the dictionaries, 
is colloquial, vulgar, or low; but I find it used 


by Beers in his ‘American Literature,’ page 
46, in relating an incident from FRANKLIN’S 
‘Autobiography,’ although the word is not 
used in the original. It occurs also in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ in relating the 
same story. See also LoweELv’s ‘Under the 
Willows,’ line 211. The word is found in 
‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ (iv, 1, 36): 

could munch your good dry oats; 
and again in Macbeth (I, 3, 5): 

‘* A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d,” 
A recent example may be found in Crap- 
DOCK (216): ‘‘Mr. Kenyon knew the Indian 
peaches, the dark crimson fruit * * * ** full of 
blood-red juice, which he had meditatively 
munched that very afternoon.”’ 

22. Ruinate is now obsolete. SHAKE- 
SPEARE uses it in‘Henry VI’ (Part III, v, 1, 
“T will not ruinate my father’s house.” 

It is frequently used, especially in a playful or 
joking manner. The noun formed from it is 
also used. Uncle Remus says, ‘Hits de 
ruination er dis country.” 

. 23. Sallet, for salad or greens, is very com- 
mon throughout Tennessee. By inquiry I 
have found that it is not used in all parts of 
the South, but that it is used in some of the 
states bordering on this, at least. It is at 
present obsolete; but occurs several times in 
act iv, scene 10 of the second part of ‘Henry 
VI.’ The following is one of the examples: 
‘‘Wherefore, on a brick wall have I climed in- 
to this garden, to see if I can eat grass, or 
pick a sallet.”’ 

24. Soon is used as an adjective (in the 
superlative). ‘‘Make your soonest haste’’ 
(‘Ant. and Cl.’ iii, 4,27). In this sense, ac- 
cording to WEBSTER, it is obsolete. It is still 
heard among the uneducated, however, in 
the sense of ‘early.’ 

25. ‘‘ These many, then, shall die” (‘J. C’., 
iv, 1,1). Here we have “hese agreeing with 
the plural idea expressed in many, just as in 
the common error, ‘‘those sort of —,’’ those 
agrees with the plural following of. I have 
heard both of these errors frequently. 

26. Too-too (or too too) is one of the latest 
forms of nonsensical slang. Are we not im- 


mediately reminded of Hamlet’s 
*O, that this too too solid flesh would melt?” 
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The repetition seems to be for the sake of 
emphasis, and was not infrequent in SHAKE- 
SPEARE'’S time. 

27. Wee is colloquial in the United States. 
It occurs in ‘Merry Wives’ (I, 4): 

“ He hath but a little wee face.”’ 
It is also a Scotticism. 

28. Whatsome’er is found in ‘ All’s Well,’ 
and whatsomever in some readings of ‘Ham- 
let.’ This is similar to the formation of how- 
somever discussed above. The following ex- 
ample is from Jo—EL CHANDLER HArRIs (64), 
‘* Brer Rabbit aint see no peace w’atsomever.”’ 
Its use does not seem to be so general as is 
the case with howsomever. 

29. Worser,a special double comparative, 
is used in ‘Hamlet’ (III, 4, 157): 

**O, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half.”* 
Compare ‘Uncle Remus,’ page 73: ‘‘ Honey, 
dey ain’t bin no wusser skeer’d beas’ sence 
de worril begin.’”’ I have even heard, ‘‘ He’s 
gittin’ wusser fasser (or faster).”” 

The subject of abbreviations deserves con- 
sideration. In spoken language especially do 
we find these shortened forms; and among 
the uneducated, whose only knowledge of 
language is through the ear, the forms con- 
stantly occur without being recognized as 
such. For instance, a negro will say s’pose 
all his life without once thinking that he is 
using a contracted form of suppose. Some of 
these abbreviations find their way into print 
and are sanctioned by good usage, but they 
are much more frequent in conversation. In 
the drama we should expect to find written 
language coinciding more nearly with spoken 
language than in any other kind of literature, 
and especially is this true of comedy. And so 
we find in SHAKESPEARE a great many con- 
tractions and abbreviations which are still 
common. I shall endeavor to point out a few 
parallel cases between him and some of our 
modern dialect-writers. 

30. Coz occurs, as all know, in several of 
the plays. It is still used by some in the 
address of letters, etc., but is not in good 
taste. 

31. ’Fore God, an Americanism according 
to BARTLETT, occurs twice in ‘ Othello,’ act ii, 
scene 3: 


**’Fore God, an excellent song.” 
It is also found in BEN JOHNSON. The negroes 
generally pronounce it ’f/o’: ‘‘’Fo’ God! I 
specks dey done kill Marse Chan”? (34). 

32. ’Gainst, as used by SHAKESPEARE, has 
already been quoted under the head of 
against. The spelling is different in PAGE: 
‘*So when Marse George run for de medal, 
****** Mr. Darker he speak ’ginst him” 
(42). This, of course, is confined to the un- 
educated. 

33. ’Gin, the old form of the verb degin, 
written both with and without the apostrophe, 
occurs frequently. 

“ The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And "gins to pale his uneffectual fire” (*Ham’,, i, 5, 90). 
And again: 

to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions.”” 
In ‘Meh Lady’ (79) we have, ‘‘you cyarn 
keep ’em dyah long after de fish ’gins to run,’’. 
and Uncle Remus says, ‘“‘ De sun ’gun ter git 
sorter hot, en Brer Rabbit he got tired.” 
These quotations show three different forms 
of the verb. 

34. Gree is another instance in which a is 
elided before g. ‘Merchant of Venice,” ii, 2, 
108: ‘‘ How ’gree you now?”’ and ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ii, 1, 299: 

“ And to conclude, we have ’greed so well together.” 


PAGE says (127), ‘‘ Hit don’t do to ’gree wid 
wimens too much,’’ and Harris, ‘‘ Dey kep’ 
sto’, en had der camp-meetin times en der 
bobbycues w’en de wedder wuz ’greeble.” 
Here again the word occurs in several forms. 

35. ’Leven, the colloquial abbreviation for 
eleven, occurs, as in ‘Winter’s Tale’ (iv, 3, 33), 
where the Clown says, ‘‘Let me see: every 
*leven wether tods.”” Besides omitting thee, 
the v is sometimes changed to é by ignorant 
people, thus making the word become ’/eden, 
just as seven becomes seben. 

36. ’Mong and ’mongs?t are not uncommon 
abbreviated forms, ‘‘Then, howso’er thou 
speakst, ’mong other things I shall digest it’’ 
(‘M. of V.,’ iii, 5,94). ‘‘Meh Lady ****** 
used to look white ’mong dem urr chil’ns as a 
clump o’ blackberry blossoms ’mong de black- 
berries”’ (79). With ’mongst we have: 

“ Now, ‘mongst this flock of drunkards, 
Am I to put our Cassio insomeaction”  (‘ Oth.,’ ii); 
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Here we see our modern use of heap for 
crowd, although the use of it in the two cases 
is perhaps not identical. At present we carry 
it much further and speak of a ‘‘ heap of time,”’ 
- or even as an adverb, ‘‘I am a heap better to- 
day.”’ 

17. Holpas past and past participle of help 
is common in SHAKESPEARE: 

“ He holp the heavens to rain” (‘ Lear,’ iii, 7); 
according to PICKERING, it is still used in 
Virginia. I have heard it frequently from old 
people in this state, and am informed that it is 
also used in Kentucky. The foot-note in 
‘Uncle Remus’ (112) explaining it in the 
passage, ‘‘ Brer B’ar, he hope Miss Meadows 
bring the wood,” is probably for the benefit 
of Northern people. Miss MurFreEE has it as 
an infinitive: ‘‘They hev been mightily put 
ter it this winter ter live along, ’thout ’Vander 
ter holp ’em.”’ 

18. Howsomever occurs in the old Quartos 
of ‘Hamlet,’ where the Folio of 1623 (I, 6, 84) 
has: , 

‘* But howsoever thou pursuest this act,” 
and the common editions of ‘ All’s Well’ (1, 3, 
54) have: 

Howsomever their hearts are severed,” 
PAGE says, ‘‘ Howsomever, he sutney jucked 
a jig sweet.’” Examples might also be given 
from ‘Uncle Remus’ and ‘ Southern Oddities.’ 

19. Learn. Who has not heard it used for 
teach? In the beginning of act i, scene 2, of 
‘As you Like it,’ both words occur: ‘‘ Unless 
you could teach me to forget a banished 
father, you must not learn me how to re- 
member any extraordinary pleasure.’’ Of 
course PAGE and Harris furnish us examples 
here: ‘‘ You slap de law outer a nigger a 
time er two,’’ says Uncle Remus, ‘‘an’ larn 
‘im dat he’s got fer to look atter his own 
rashuns an keep out’n udder fokes’s chick’n- 
coops, * * * * an’ I be blessed ef you ain’t got 
’im on risin’ groun’.”’ 

20. Lief is common in our author in the 
expression ‘‘I had as lief.”” This has become 
had sooner” or ‘“‘I had rather” in late 
writers ; but colloquially Zie/, or Zieve, is much 
used. An example from ‘In Ole Virginia’: 
‘*T jes lieve stay in a graveyard at once.” 

21. Munch, according to the dictionaries, 
is colloquial, vulgar, or low; but I find it used 


by Beers in his ‘American Literature,’ page 
46, in relating an incident from FRANKLIN’S 
‘Autobiography,’ although the word is not 
used in the original. It occurs also in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ in relating the 
same story. See also LoweLv's ‘Under the 
Willows,’ line 211. The word is found in 
‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ (iv, 1, 36): 

**T could munch your good dry oats; ” 
and again in Macbeth (I, 3, 5): 

“A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d,”’ 
A recent example may be found in Crap- 
DOCK (216): ‘‘Mr. Kenyon knew the Indian 
peaches, the dark crimson fruit * * * * * full of 
blood-red juice, which he had meditatively 
munched that very afternoon.”’ 

22. Ruinate is now obsolete. SHAKE- 
SPEARE uses it in‘Henry VI’ (Part III, v, 1, 
** I will not ruinate my father’s house.”’ 

It is frequently used, especially in a playful or 
joking manner. The noun formed from it is 
also used. Uncle Remus says, “Hits de 
ruination er dis country.” 

23. Sallet, for salad or greens, is very com- 
mon throughout Tennessee. By inquiry I 
have found that it is not used in all parts of 
the South, but that it is used in some of the 
states bordering on this, at least. It is at 
present obsolete; but occurs several times in 
act iv, scene 10 of the second part of ‘ Henry 
VI.’ The following is one of the examples: 
‘Wherefore, on a brick wall have I climed in- 
to this garden, to see if I can eat grass, or 
pick a sallet.” 

24. Soon is used as an adjective (in the 
superlative). ‘‘Make your soonest haste’’ 
(‘Ant. and Cl.’ iii, 4,27). In this sense, ac- 
cording to WEBSTER, it is obsolete. It is still 
heard among the uneducated, however, in 
the sense of ‘early.’ 

25. ‘‘ These many, then, shall die”’ (‘J. C’., 
iv, 1,1). Here we have ¢hese agreeing with 
the plural idea expressed in many, just as in 
the common error, ‘‘those sort of——,”’ those 
agrees with the plural following of. I have 
heard both of these errors frequently. 

26. Too-too (or too too) is one of the latest 
forms of nonsensical slang. Are we not im- 


mediately reminded of Hamlet’s 
“*O, that this too too solid flesh would melt?” 
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The repetition seems to be for the sake of 
emphasis, and was not infrequent in SHAKE- 
SPEARE'’S time. 

27. Wee is colloquial in the United States. 
It occurs in ‘Merry Wives’ (I, 4): 

“ He hath but a little wee face.” 
It is also a Scotticism. 

28. Whatsome’er is found in ‘ All’s Well,’ 
and whutsomever in some readings of ‘ Ham- 
let.’ This is similar to the formation of how- 
somever discussed above. The following ex- 
ample is from JOEL CHANDLER HArRIs (64), 
‘* Brer Rabbit aint see no peace w’atsomever.”’ 
Its use does not seem to be so general as is 
the case with howsomever. 

29. Worser,a special double comparative, 
is used in ‘Hamlet’ (III, 4, 157): 

‘*O, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half.’* 
Compare ‘Uncle Remus,’ page 73: ‘‘ Honey, 
dey ain’t bin no wusser skeer’d beas’ sence 
de worril begin.’”’ I have even heard, ‘‘ He’s 
gittin’ wusser fasser (or faster).’’ 

The subject of abbreviations deserves con- 
sideration. In spoken language especially do 
we find these shortened forms; and among 
the uneducated, whose only knowledge of 
language is through the ear, the forms con- 
stantly occur without being recognized as 
such. For instance, a negro will say s’pose 
all his life without once thinking that he is 
using a contracted form of suppose. Some of 
these abbreviations find their way into print 
and are sanctioned by good usage, but they 
are much more frequent in conversation. In 
the drama we should expect to find written 
language coinciding more nearly with spoken 
language than in any other kind of literature, 
and especially is this true of comedy. And so 
we find in SHAKESPEARE a great many con- 
tractions and abbreviations which are still 
common. I shall endeavor to point out a few 
parallel cases between him and some of our 
modern dialect-writers. 

30. Coz occurs, as all know, in several of 
the plays. It is still used by some in the 
address of letters, etc., but is not in good 
taste. 

31. ’Fore God, an Americanism according 
to BARTLETT, occurs twice in ‘ Othello,’ act ii, 
scene 3: 


“Fore God, an excellent song.” 
It is also found in BEN JOHNSON. The negroes 
generally pronounce it ’fo’: ‘‘’Fo’ God! I 
specks dey done kill Marse Chan ”’ (34). 

32. ’Gainst, as used by SHAKESPEARE, has 
already been quoted under the head of 
against. The spelling is different in PAGE: 
‘*So when Marse George run for de medal, 
****** Mr. Darker he speak ’ginst 
(42). This, of course, is confined to the un- 
educated. 

33. ’Gin, the old form of the verb degin, 
written both with and without the apostrophe, 
occurs frequently. 

“* The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire’ (* Ham’., i, 5, 90). 
And again: 

“°Gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions.” 
In ‘Meh Lady’ (79) we have, ‘‘you cyarn 
keep ’em dyah long after de fish ’gins to run,”’ 
and Uncle Remus says, ‘‘ De sun ’gun ter git 
sorter hot, en Brer Rabbit he got tired.’ 
These quotations show three different forms 
of the verb. 

34. Greeis another instance in which a is 
elided before g. ‘Merchant of Venice,”’ ii, 2, 
108: ‘* How ’gree you now?”’ and ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ii, 1, 299: 

“* And to conclude, we have ‘greed so well together.”’ 


PAGE says (127), ‘‘ Hit don’t do to ’gree wid 
wimens too much,’’ and Harris, ‘‘ Dey kep’ 
sto’, en had der camp-meetin times en der 
bobbycues w’en de wedder wuz ’greeble.”’ 
Here again the word occurs in several forms. 

35. ’Leven, the colloquial abbreviation for 
eleven, occurs, as in ‘Winter’s Tale’ (iv, 3, 33), 
where the Clown says, ‘‘Let me see: every 
leven wether tods.’’ Besides omitting the e, 
the v is sometimes changed to 6 by ignorant 
people, thus making the word become ’/eden, 
just as seven becomes seben. 

36. ’Mong and ’mongs?t are not uncommon 
abbreviated forms, ‘‘Then, howso’er thou 
speakst, ’mong other things I shall digest it”’ 
(‘M. of V.,’ iii, 5, 94). ‘‘Meh Lady ****** 
used to look white ’mong dem urr chil’ns as a 
clump o’ blackberry blossoms ’mong de black- 
berries’’ (79). With ’mongst we have: 


“ Now, ‘mongst this flock of drunkards, 
Am I to put our Cassio in some action”  (‘Oth.,’ ii); 
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and ‘‘Eve’y time Brer Fox go down ter his 
patch, he find whar somebody bin grabblin’ 
*mongst de vines ”’ (100). 

37. ’Oman is Evans’ pronunciation of 
woman. ‘‘Leave your prabbles, ’oman,”’ 
‘For shame, ’oman,”’ etc., ‘ Merry Wives,’ 
iv, 1. The writer has heard it frequently from 
old people. ‘‘My ole ’oman waitin’ fer me,”’ 
says Brer Buzzard (46). 

38. ’Pear is used in the Quartos of ‘Ham- 
let’ (iv, 5, 151): 

“Tt shall as level to your judgment ’pear 
As day does to the eye.” 

If this be the correct reading—and it seems to 
me far preferable to pierce—it still has its hold 
in the negro dialect, as is witnessed every 
day, and is shown by both Harris and PaGE. 
‘*?Pear ter me like ev’eybody done year ’bout 
dat,’’ says Uncle Remus (206); and we know 
that one evening about sunset Unc’ Edinburg’s 
master ‘‘’peared to be going.’’ Examples 
could also be given from Miss MurFREE and 
R. M. JOHNSTON, but, as every one is familiar 
with the usage, they are unnecessary. 

39. ’Stroyed is used by Antony when he 
says, ‘‘ What I have left stroyed in dishonor ;’’ 
and ‘‘Miss Charlotte kyarn do nuttin but cry 
****’cause she done lost Marse George, 
and done ’stroy he life,’’ is quoted from PaGE.* 

CaALvIN S. BRown, Jr. 
Vanderbilt University. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF O. E. ébre, efre, 
E. ever. 


As none of the etymologies of O. E. éfre 
hitherto brought forward are satisfactory, I 
would offer two that have occurred to me as 
possible. 

1. 4 bi-fore (the original form supplanted by 
bi-foran) >*é-be-fore > ébfore > édbre>afre. 
For a similar mutation see SIEvERS’ ‘Gram- 
mar’ § 347, 1; for a parallel, though later, case 
of successive syncope, compare *4-gi-hwa@der 
>éghweiter>egider, ‘either.’ I know of no 
case of the conjunction of 46 and fand cannot 


*[Note, The references are to the ‘Globe Shakespeare’ ; 
‘Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings,’ by Jor. 
CuHanvier Harris (Appleton, 1888); ‘In Ole Virginia,’ by 
Tuomas Naetson Pace; and ‘In the Tennessee Mountains,’ 
by Cartes E,Cuapvock. The other references are stated, 
as are also the most important authorities]. 


tell what it would result in; if the analogy of 
dé were to hold, we should expect fp. This 
derivation would, moreover, require that fre 
originally meant ‘ever before’ and was there- 
fore first used only in the past, which at least 
is no longer true of the ‘ Béowulf.’ On the 
whole the explanation is not at all as likely as 
the following : 

2. *4-buri (O. E. dyre‘ Byrhtnoth’ 121, ‘Sax. 
Chron.’ 1013; gebyre ‘versus’ ‘Gn. Ex.’ 105; 
O. H. G. gaburi ‘casus, eventus, occasio, 
tempus’) > *4-byre > *ébere > dbhre > 
Final z mutates w to y and this mutates the 4 
to @ as in érende <*édrundi (S1EVERS §§88-100 
and p. 228), while the e<y (SIEVERS § 43,3), 
being in unguarded position, is of course 
syncopated. According to this the original 
force of ever was ‘in any case,’ ‘at any time’ 
(cf, German jemad/s), an adverbial case of a 
compound with 4, O. H. G. eo (S1IEVERS §321, 
2). For other such compounds with nouns 
compare O. E. dwiht, O. H. G. eowtht; Ger- 
man jemand, O. H. G. eoman; and the 
parallel jemals. This also gives an expla- 
nation of the persistence of the writing (”)zdre 
(so always in the ‘Cura Past.’) when the 
labial fricative had come to be represented by 
J, and 6 was restricted to the representation of 
the labial stop (SIEVERS §§191, 192, 2). We 
should therefore recognize in the ultimate 
change of ébre>@fre (as well as in wéofod< 
wéobud<wih-béod (Beitrage, viii, 527) a real 
change of 46 to fand not simply an alteration 
in the orthography. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 
Jena, Germany. 


wipstp. 


As a curiosity, if for no better reason, 
Widsid, our oldest English poem, ought to be 
translated. It is not in the grand style,— 
true. Let us hasten to concede that, as a 
work of art, Widsid has not the imperishable 
quality, nor does it come home to our bosoms 
with that startling familiarity which clothes 
an idyll by Mr. WILL CARLETON or Mr. J. W. 
Rivey, Arcadians both. Widsid’s thought is 
not subtle; but to plain folk, a little weary of 
the deep and strenuous thinking which goes 
on in our modern magazine-verse, this 
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‘childish simplicity of Widst# may act as a 


relief. Again, it is true that much of Widsid 
is a bare catalogue of tribes and kings. But 
let us think for a minute what these names— 
we may give up the ‘ Ebrews’ and ‘Assyrians,’ 
though they were good mouth-filling words— 
meant to Saxon ears and Saxon memories. 
Besides the rough music of a verse like 
“ Breoca Brondingum, Billing Wernum,” 
did it not call to mind a host of old, unhappy, 
far-off things, and battles long ago? The 
whole round of primitive Germanic song 
vibrates to a note of tragedy, to the rise and 
fall of empire, and the brave death of kings. 
All these old names echo such a note. Why, 
therefore, should we not listen to our singer’s 
catalogue, even if we do not pay it the tribute 
of awe and veneration proper for an Assyrian 
inscription? At any rate, the translator must 
not flinch a syllable of man or tribe, and he 
must vindicate their right to stand by any— 
from Busiris and his Memphian chivalry down 
to those who jousted in Aspramont or Montal- 
ban, Damasco or Marocco or Trebizond, and 
any the most gorgeous names of song. 
Let us now essay a straightforward trans- 
lation of the poem. 


THE FAR-WANDERER. 


Widstd spake, the word-hoard unlock’d, 
who more than any o’er earth had 
wander’d 
thro’ tribes of men: oft took in hall 
fairest treasure. His forbears woke* 
5 of the Myrgings’ house. With Ealhhild 
true, 
weaver of concord,? once he sought 
{hearth and] home of the Hrethas’ king, 
east of the Angles, Eormanric, 
marrer of covenants.3 —Much he sang: 
10 ‘ Many I wot of that wielded kingdoms ; 
in honor let every earl abound, 
prince by prince have power in land, 
if ever his throne shall thrive at all ! 
Of these was Hwala a while the best, 
15 and Alexander of all the greatest 
in the race of men, and most renowned 
of any I ever on earth have known. 


1‘ Woke’—were born, 2 C/ Grimm, ‘Andreas u. Elene,’ 
p. 143ff. 3Eormanric is foil to EALHHILD: these two 
epithets sustain the antithesis; ¢/ also VigFusson-PowBLL, 
‘Corp. Poet, Bor,’ 1.423. 


Aetla ruled Huns, Eormanric Goths, 
Becca the Banings,4 Burgundians Gifica ; 

20 Cesar ruled Greeks, and Czlic Finns, 

Hagena Holmrygs and Heoden Glom- 
mas ; 

Witta ruled Suevians, Wada the Helsings, 

Meaca the Myrgings, Mearchealf the 
Hundings : 

Theodric ruled Franks, Thyle the Ron- 
dings,s 

25 Breoca the Brondings, Billing the Wernas; 
Oswine ruled Eowas, Ytas Gefwulf, 

Fin Folewalding the Frisian clan. 
Sigehere longest the Sea-Danes ruled, 
Hnef the Hocings, Helm the Wulfings,é 

30 Wald7 the Woings, Wod8 Thuringians, 
Seferth the Sycgan, Swedes Ongend- 
theow, 

Sceafthere Ymbras, Sceafa Longbards, 
Hun Hetweras, Holen Wrosnas. 
Hringwald9 hight the Herefars’ king. 

35 Offa ruled Angles, Alewih Danes,— 
of men on earth in mood the bravest, 
yet in match with Offa his manhood failed, 
for Offa won, of all men first, 
when still a boy, the broadest empire ; 

40 none of his age show’d earlship more: 
with single sword he spread his borders, 
against the Myrgings mark’d the bound 
by Fifeldor henceforth ’twas held 
of Sueve and Angle as Offa won it. 

45 Hrothwulf and Hrothgar:: held the 

longest 
open concord, uncle and nephew, 
after they routed the race of Wicings, 
fell’d the pride of the power of Ingeld, 
forhew’d at Heort the Heathobeards’ line. 


50 So12 I fared o’er many a foreign realm 
the wide earth over, well and ill, 
as chanc’d my lot, in lands of exile, 
far from my folk, following strangers. 


4 Banings=‘ Murderers,’ ‘ Warriors,’ A fictitious name, 
Cf. MugtiennorF in Haufpis Z. 275-294. 5‘ Rondings’ 
=sshield-men. Ibid. p. 280. ‘Thyle’ perhaps simply the 

ter of ce ies for —Turopric. 6The alternating 
verses with ‘ruled’ show traces of the old strophic arrange- 
ment: F, Vetter. 7Perhaps merely 
‘king.’ 8‘ Furious One.’ 9‘ Epic fiction’: MuELLENHOFF, 
10 Fifeldor—the river Eider. 11 Belongs to ‘ Béowulf’ cycle, 
‘With Orra the poet enters the narrower circle of home 
sagas,’ i.e. those of the Cimbrian peninsula.—MvuELLEN- 
HOFF, p. 285 f. 12 This ‘So’ refers, says M., to the following 
account, not to the list of kings just given, 
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For that I can sing and sagas tell, 

55 say to the men in mead-hall gather’d, 
how doughty heroes dealt me gifts. 

I was with Huns and with Hreth-Gotas, 

with Swedes and with Jutes 13 and South- 
ern Danes, 

with Wenlas 4 and with Wernas and with 
the Wicings, 

60 With Gefthas, and with Winedas and with 

Geflegas, 

with Angles and with Sueves and with 
Aenenas, 

with Saxons and with Sycgan and with 
the Sword-men,'5 

with Hronas and with Deanas and with 
Heatho-Reamas. 

With Thuringians was I, and with the 
Throwendas ; 

65 and from the Burgundians got I a ring: 
there Guthhere gave me glittering jewel 
in pay for my song,—no puny king !— 
with Franks and Frisians and with the 

Frumtings, 
with Rugas and Glommas and Rumwalas.*6 


70 Likewise with Aelfwine in Italy was I: 
of all mankind I ken, he cherish’d 
the swiftest hand to serve his glory, 
heart most ungrudging in gift of rings, 
sheeny treasure, the son of Eadwine. 
75 With Saracens was I and with the Serings, 
with Greeks and with Finns and with 
Cesar was I, 
he that ruled o’er the revellers’ burg,!7 
riches and joy of the realm of Walas: *8 
with Scots and Picts and with Snow-Shoe 
Finns,79 


13 Géatum: explained by most scholars as a race in the 
south of Sweden, but long ago by Lxo, and now by FAHLEECK 
and as Jutes; cf Paut-Brauneg, Beitr. XII, I ff. 
14 The Wenptas of ‘ Beowulf’; cf Buaas, of. cit. p. 7.— 
The verses are translated with omission of ‘ic wes,’—ac- 
cording to MUELLENHOFF’s suggestion, p. 287,—from 59-63, 
and 68-69. 15Or ‘oath-men,’ ‘confederates.’ 16 ‘ Rome- 
Welsh,’ ‘Rome-Foreigners;’ cf ‘Studier over de 
Nord. Gude- og Heltes. Oprindelse,’ p.2r1; and the form 
Romwalus and Reumwalus (Romulus and Remus) in Sweet’s 
*O. E. Texts,’ p. 127. 17‘ Wine-burg,’ city where banquets 
are held. Hoxrtzmann in his ‘ Deutsche Mythol.,’ p. 18s, 
says this should be wymse/e, ‘hall of bliss.’ 18 Foreigners, 
19 ‘Snow-Shoe Finns ;’ cf. MuELLenuorr, ‘ Deutsche Alter- 
thumskunde,’ II, 44. These are the Finns described to Kine 
ALFRED by OHTHERE (Ottar); whereas the Finns in 20, 77, 
are to be placed in the N. E, of Europe. Cf third map in 
M.’s appendix, 


80 with Ship-Wicings, Leonas, and Long- 
beardas, 
with Heathmen2° and Herethas and with 
Hundings ; 
with Israelites was I and with the Assyri- 
ans, 
with Ebrews2: and Indians and with 
Egyptians, 
with Medes and Persians and Myrging 
folk, 
85 and Mofdingas, and beyond Myrgings, 
and with Amothingas ; with East-Thuring- 
ians, 
with Eolas and Istas and Idumzans. 


And I was with Eormanric all the while 
when the Gothic leader gave me treasure, 
go prince of the people, a [precious] ring, 
in which was reckon’d richest gold 
six times hundred in shilling-count ; 
and this to Eadgils then I gave, 
my helmet-lord,—when home I fared,— 
95 to the lov’d one in pay for the land he 
gave me, 
my father’s heritage,—friend of the Myrg- 
ings ; 
then Ealhhild gave me another ring, 
queen of the doughty and daughter of 
Eadwine. 
Thus mov’d her fame thro’ many lands 
100 whenever chanc’d I was charg’d to say 
where under heaven I’d heard of the best 
gold-deck’d queen her gifts dividing. 
Then I and Scilling with sounding 22 voice 
before our lord uplifted song ; 
tos loud to the harp the lay dinn’d out, 
and many men of mood sublime 23 
spake with words—who well could judge— 
that they never had heard a nobler song. 


Thence I rang’d the realm of the Goths, 
IIo ever seeking the stoutest warriors,— 

such were the earls of Earmanric,— 

Hethca and Beadeca 24 and Herelings, 

Emerca and Fridla, and Eastern Goths, 

sage and brave, the sire of Unwen, 

20‘Heathmen’: cf. Buccs, P.-B. Beit. XII, 10. 21 

Probably the ‘ Ebrew Jew’ known to Falstaff. 22 Literally 
‘bright’: well-known transfer from sight to hearing. 23 
‘While their hearts were jocund and suddim, Drunk with 
idolatry, drunk with wine.’—‘ Samson Agon.’ 1669 f. 24 The 
following lines are read according to MUELLENHOFF’s sug- 
gestion, p, 291 f, 
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115 Secca and Becca, Seafola and Theodric, 


Heathoric and Sifeca, Hlithe and Incgen- 
theow, 


Eadwine and Elsa, Aegelmund and Hun- 
gar, 

and the Neighbor-Myrgings’ noble band, 

Wulfhere and Wyrmhere (war was not 
languid, 

120 when the host of Hrzedas with hard sword 
by Vistula-Forest were fain to shield 
their olden home from Attila’s horde)— 
Reedere and Rondhere, Rumstan and 

Gislhere, 
Withergield and Freotheric, Wudga and 
Hama: 

125 by no means of warriors worst were these, 
though now I come to name them last. 
From the heap of heroes whizzing 25 flew 
hissing darts at the hostile band. 

Exiles won there wounden gold, 
130 won men and women, Wudga and Hama. 


So found I alway, in faring thus, 

that he is dearest to dwellers of earth 

whom God has rais’d to rule o’er men, 

as long as ever he lives in the world’.26 
135 So faring aye are fated to wander 

men of song thro’ many a land, 

say their need and speak their thank ; 

or south or north, some one is found 

wise of word and willing of hoard,27 
140 among the liegemen to lift his glory, 

honor his earlship,—till all is fled, 

light and life together : he getteth praise, 

holds under heaven a haughty name.28 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 


Haverford College. 


25 It is our word ‘whine’; cf. also ‘Corp. Poet.-Bor.’ I. 
89, Kinc Herprek’s Riddle on the arrow: ‘It flies aloft, 
yelling aloud.’ 26‘ Alberne Bemerkung,’ remarks MuELLEN- 
HOFF. 27 The half-verses rime in the original. 28 The pass- 
age, says MugLiennorr, is “ voll Schwung und Erhaben- 
heit.”” In the *Altenglisches Epos’ of H. Miter p. 36, 
the author says: ‘Ich finde in den neun versen einfachste 
niichternheit.’”-—A question of taste. Not so, however, the 
attempt of Medea MOLLER to cut up this whole poem—and 
* Béowulf’ too,—throw the pieces into the caldron of his 
wonderful metrical imaginings, and bring out the rejuvenated 
strophic lay.—In regard to the concluding verses, it only 
remains to quote a remark of Epert’s (‘ Literatur des Mittel- 
alters im Abendlande, III, 38), *“‘dass von v. 135 an der 
Dichter redet, wie ihm auch die ersten neun Verse ange- 
hiren’’; and thus the words of ‘ Widsith’ cease with 134. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO 
“ CARDINAL GUALA AND THE VER- 
CELLI BOOK.” 


In my pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Cardinal Guala 
and the Vercelli Book,’’ published as Library 
Bulletin No. 10 of the University of California, 
it is left doubtful whether it was a priory of 
Chester, or of Chesterton in Cambridgeshire, 
that was bestowed upon Guala by Henry III. 
of England (pp. 3 and 4). The unknown 
Quarterly Reviewer says: ‘‘ the priory of St. 
Andrew at Chester’’ (p. 3); PAULI; on the other 
hand, says explicitly: ‘Prior St. Andreas 
zu Chesterton in Cambridgeshire.” A 
reference which I owe to the courtesy of the 
Bishop of Oxford, better known to the world 
of scholarship as PROFESSOR STUBBS, es- 
tablishes the fact that PAULI was right. The 
evidence is contained in the Correspondence 
of Bekynton (Rolls Series)in the midst of 
much other matter pertaining to the history of 
the same church. The original grant, bearing 
date of January 22, 1238, is rehearsed as a_ 
quotation in a later confirmation of the same 
grant by Henry IV. or V., it is not certain 
which. The beginning of this later grant, 
containing the essential part of the quotation, 
is as follows: 

‘* Henricus Dei gratia rex Angliz et Francie 
et dominus Hiberniz, omnibus ad quos 
presentes literz pervenerint salutem. Inspexi- 
mus quandam cartam domini Henrici quondam 
regis Angliz progenitoris nostri factam in 
hec verba;—‘Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Angliz, dominus Hiberniez’ dux Normannie, 
Aquitaniz, et comes Andegaviz, archiepisco- 
pis, episcopis, abbatibus, prioribus, comitibus, 
baronibus, justiciariis, vicecomitibus, pre- 
positis, ministris, et omnibus ballivis et 
fidelibus suis, salutem. Sciatis quod con- 
cessionem et donationem quam ad instantiam 
venerabilis patris domini Guall. tituli Sancti 
Martini presbyteri cardinalis, et tunc apostolice 
sedis legati in Anglia, cum minoris essemus 
ztatis fecimus Deo et ecclesiz beati Andree 
Vercellensis, quam idem cardinalis in honore 
Dei et beati Andrez construxit, et canonicis 
ibidem Deo servientibus de ecclesia de 
Cestreton, in diocesi Elyensi, que fuit de 
donatione nostra, cum omnibus ad_ illam 
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pertinentibus, in liberam, puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam in proprios usus omni tempore 
possidenda ad sustentationem domus ejusdem, 
postea in plena ztate constituti pro salute 
anime prefati cardinalis concessimus et con- 
firmavimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris.’’’ 
Bekynton 2: 344. 


This is confirmed by an extract from a state- 
paper—a so-called Inquisition—of the time of 
Edward I., quoted as a foot-note to the 
editorial introduction to Bekynton: 


“‘Dicunt quod advocatio ecclesiz de Chester- 
ton pertinebat ad dominum Regem. Sed 


Dominus Rex Henricus, pater domini Regis 


Edwardi qui nunc est, dictam ecclesiam de 
Chesterton dedit Abbati et Conventui Sti. 
Andree Vercellensis in puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam anno regni sui secundo, integre 
cum omnibus libertatibus sicut Rector ejusdem 
ecclesiz quondam tenuit.”’ 


Bekynton 1: 1xxix. 

The advowson of the church afterwards lapsed 
to Henry VI., inconsequence of the adhesion 
of the Abbot and Chapter of St. Andrew at 
Vercelli to the antipope Felix V., as appears 
from a letter of Henry VI. to Pope Eugenius 
IV. The relevant portion of this letter is here 
given: 


‘* Quod quidem jus patronatus ad nos ea ra- 
tione devolutum existit, quod abbas et conven- 
tus Sancti Andree Vercellensis, quibus dudum 
ea ecclesia appropriata extiterat, notorie 
schismatici, Sanctitati vestre et Romanz ec- 
clesiz rebelles et inobedientes existunt,’’ etc. 

Bekynton 1; 222. 


In 1440 it was assigned to King’s Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and confirmed to the latter after 
tedious litigation (Bekynton 1: 1xxix-Ixxxi; 2: 
346-354), and afterwards fell to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (A. D. 1546) in whose possession it 
has remained till the present time. Its annual 
value in the first half of the fifteenth century 
was variously estimated as eighty marks and 
as forty pounds; it now amounts to between 
six and seven hundred pounds sterling 
(Bekynton 1: 1xxxi). 


Apert S. Cook. 


Yale University. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ‘THE TWO 
NOBLE KINSMEN.’ 


The question of SHAKESPEARE’S relation to 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ is seemingly no 
nearer to a Satisfactory solution than it was a 
quarter of acentury ago. Our latest American 
editor, RoLFE, after a thorough and conscien- 
tious presentation of the evidence on either 
side, pronounces it an ‘“‘insoluble’”’ problem. 
The most striking indication of SHAKESPERIAN 
influence, even if indirect, is probably to be 
found in Act iv, Scene i, where we have an 
unmistakable reminiscence of both Ophelia 
and Desdemona. The passage is apparently 
a servile imitation of SHAKESPEARE, and it is 
doing violence to the poet to suppose him capa- 
ble of producing so faint a characterization 
during the period of his mature development. 
The same feebleness of delineation prevails 
throughout: there are few passages that rise 
above the height of mere SHAKESPERIAN 
echoes. It is perhaps strange that during the 
long strife waged as to the authorship of this 
play, more importance has not been assigned 
to the points of variation between the work 
and ‘ The Knight’s Tale’ of CHAucer. I refer 
not only to mere differences of arrangement, 
mere departures from an original, but to the 
immense differences in artistic and literary 
execution that distinguish the work of CHaAvu- 
CER from the production of his imitator of the 
Elizabethan age. No instance can be cited 
from the recognized plays of SHAKESPEARE in 
which he has descended below the plane of 
excellence reached by his originals. What- 
ever differences of arrangement or deflections 
from original forms, may mark his dramas, 
they are in the main examples of a superb and 
unapproached transmuting power, and idealiz- 
ing faculty incomparable in modern literature. 
Yet even a casual comparison cannot fail to 
reveal the superiority in grace and beauty of 
execution, in all the essentials of high literary 
art, which distinguishes the older from the 
later production. The ‘Prologue’ and ‘The 
Knight’s Tale’ had no worthy successors in 
respect of literary style until the incoming of 
SACKVILLE, SPENSER, MARLOWE and SKAKEs- 
PEARE. There are passages in ‘The Knight’s 
Tale’ which are fragrant with the breath of 
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the Italian Renaissance—its love of color, 
symmetry, striving after ideal beauty. We 
have preludes and previsions of SIDNEY, 
MiLtTon, HERRICK and that goodly company 
during ‘the spacious times of great ELIZABETH’ 
and her two first successors of the House of 
Stuart. Wecan even trace the unheralded be- 
ginnings of that lusciousness and exuberance 
of diction which bloomed into its rather loveli- 
ness under the inspiration of SHELLEY and 
Keats and has been conserved by the colder 
but more fastidious art of TENNYSON amid the 
sedate environment of the Victorian epoch. 
The student of CHAUCER will detect many 
traces of that same beauty-sense, that minute 
and elaborate lingering over every detail, 
which are so conspicuous a feature of ‘ The 
Palace of Art’ and ‘The Dream of Fair 
Women.’ The strongest argument that can 
be adduced against the Shakesperian author- 
ship of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is a careful 
comparison of the play with the work of which 
it is a professed imitation (see the ‘ Prologue’). 
That SHAKESPEARE, with his marvellous gift 
of transforming dim and crude originals into 
dramas of supreme excellence, could have 
produced, during the period of his_ ripest 
development, the travesty which we have in 
‘The two Noble Kinsmen,’ is a conclusion 
that even the most enthusiastic believer in his 
authorship of the play can hardily be expected 
to accept. 
Henry E. SHEPHERD. 


College of Charleston, S. C. 


A Grammar of the German Language for 
High Schools and Colleges, designed for 
Beginners and advanced Students, by H. 
C.G. BRANDT. Fourth edition. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon. 1888. 

This is the first thoroughly revised edition 
ofthis grammar. The author enumerates as its 
distinguishing features,: the complete separa- 
tion of inflection and syntax, the historical 
treatment of the syntax, the presentation of 
German grammar from the standpoint of 
modern philology, and the scientific analysis of 
sounds and accent. Many minor corrections 
are manifest which will contribute to the value 
of the work. The author has a more extended 


aim than that of most grammarians. He has 
sought to make a grammar which will serve 
not only for beginners but as a companion for 
reference in advanced study, and even as an 
aid in reading the German of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is obvious that 
a grammar prepared with such a purpose 
must meet the demands of elementary as well | 
as of advanced study: its statements of princi- 
ples must be clear and concise, and such as to 
be readily impressed upon the memory. At 
the same time they must be scientific in 
character and correspond to.certain general 
facts of language, so that the student will see a 
harmony in his linguistic studies, and not al- 
together new principles in every language that 
he pursues. All except essential facts must 
be excluded from definitions: the pupil’s mind 
must be able to grasp firmly the vital point, 
and not be confused by exceptions and histori- 
cal and philological matter, which belongs toa 
later period of study. 

That grammar will be the best whose state- 
ment of principles becomes the clearest guide 
to the written and spoken use of the language. 
Many facts which have been interesting to the 
author must be held in proper subordination; 
and early and provincial uses should only be 
prominently presented ‘when they serve to il- 
lustrate some important fact in the develop- 
ment of the language. The author’s plan has 
established the conditions by which his work 
must be judged. There is not always the sub- 
ordination of facts which have been subjects 
of curious and often valuable investigation by 
the author so that his gratnmar exhibits prima- 
rily a clear and perspicuous view of what we 
may call the working principles of the lan- 
guage. The facts of linguistic use are practi- 
cally endless, and the author is too often 
embarrassed by his illustrations. These give 
value to the book for a teacher, while not 
always serviceable to the beginner. The defi- 
nitions in the present edition have gained in 
clearness; and some obscure statements have 
been removed. We note a few points which 
rapid examination has suggested to us. 

In pronunciation, the author adheres to the 
statement of the first edition that g when final 
is pronounced as &, hence Zag=:7ak, Balg= 
Balk, etc.—385, 3. ‘Final dand é are, therefore, 
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pronounced 4, f, all over Germany, and gas 
k, according to the standard pronunciation, 
but not in N. G. (North Germany).”’ In 391, the 
author states what he means by the standard 
pronunciation. It is that of the best theatres 
andthe better actors, and of acultured few 
who strive for a dialect-free pronunciation. 
The question of pronunciation cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations, or always 
from a historical standpoint. It is the simple 
inquiry: What is the prevailing usage of the 
best speakers in centres which may be re- 
garded as influential? We may say what 
the pronunciation would have been, had the 
progress of sonant to surd stops been uni- 
form in all classes of mutes. There must be 
adequate reason found in the actual use of 
the language apart from theoretical consider- 
ations, for elevating a pronunciation of Wiir- 
temberg or Silesia to supremacy. We do 
not dispute the possibility of a provincial pro- 
nunciation becoming the fashion in certain 
words and sounds, of which we have illustra- 
tions in modern English, but it is not clear 
where the author obtains his ‘‘ standard ”’ pro- 
nunciation. The first rule in the official rules 
of pronunciation prescribed for all the Prussian 
theatres, including Hannover, is ‘‘ G is never 
to be pronounced as &.’’ There is no doubt 
that in all the leading theatres there is an 
effort to secure a dialect-free pronunciation, 
but a careful observation of the pronunciation 
in the theatres in Berlin has convinced me 
that there is no absolute uniformity of pro- 
nunciation on the same stage and no decided 
tendency in the direction claimed by the 
author. 

I regret that the author leaves the quan- 
tity of vowels in closed monosyllables un- 
touched in his treatment of long and short 
vowels at the beginning, although briefly re- 
ferred to under 488. There is undoubtedly 
difficulty in treating this subject owing to the 
lack of uniformity in pronunciation in different 
sections, but the rules for orthography issued 
by the different governments discuss the 
subject more or less fully. The quantity of a 
vowel in the different parts of a verb and in 
derivative and compound words is worthy of a 
remark. 

The pronunciation of the German / does 


not seem adequately represented by the 
corresponding English letter. It is strongly 
buzzed.—47, 2. Feds is prevailingly strong in 
O.H.G. and M.H.G.—s58. The plural of denk- 
mal, -maler is not simply poetic. Both the 
plurals in -e and -ey with umlaut, are common 
in certain writers ; as, in GOETHE’s prose and in 
recent writers. The plural-/ande remains in 
certain proper names where lands form a 
political unit ; as, the Niederlande, Rheinlande, 
die Oestreichischen Erblande. This plural is 
a favorite with GoETHE both in prose and 
verse. The weak plural of ort, orten, is 
not limited to the dative. It occursin the 
genitive in the writers of the seventeenth 
century; as, in AYRER, SPEE, and LoGAu, 
as well as in WIELAND, GOETHE and 
SCHILLER. The adverbial form ad/erorten is 
especially common.—6o. Foreign influence 
undoubtedly contributed in many words to es- 
tablish the plural form in -s;as, Sadbe/s, where 
Low German influence cannot be shown and 
could not have been determining.—64. Semi- 
nar has the plural Seminare as well as 
Seminarien. Atlas, has alsothe plural Az 
lasse.—65. The names of nations and peoples 
also in -er are said to ‘“‘go’’ according to the 
first class. This rule should specify the names 
of the inhabitants of a country or city.—72. It 
would be better to place the weak form of the 
genitive, masc. and neut., inthe paradigm as 
present usage requires.—74. Brav, though 
seldom compared, has the forms drdaver, 
bravest, in AUERBACH, PESTALOZZI and PFEF- 
FEL.—78. The remark upon the substantive 
use of the article seems, by a printer’s error, to 
apply only to the genitive case.—86. The 
remark respecting Zhro, should be limited to its 
use in titles.—87. The author gives a correct 
historical explanation of the form thresgleich- 
en, in which -g/leichen was originally an adjec- 
tive used substantively governing a preceding 
genitive; as, in min, sin, ir gelich. He then 
suggests several hypotheses to explain the es 
in ihresgleichen as the genitive sign -es in 
compound nouns; for example, in Liedes- 
brief, and as based on the analogy of mines 
selbes; and adds: ‘‘Deinesgleichen is not 
old enough to connect with M.H.G., dines 
selbes.’’ But dinen gelichen is an established 
form in the thirteenth century, and why could 
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not the genitive have arisen from analogy 
with the accusative ?—91, 2. ‘‘ The excrescent 
¢fappears first in the sixteenth century.” 
Selbest appears in the ‘ Kreuzfahrt Lud- 
wigs,’’ and in the adverbs dé selbest, aldé 
selbest, in the thirteenth century.—98. It is not 
clear what the author means when he says 
the cases of man other than the nominative, 
are made up from ein or wir. Does he mean 
that wir supplies the forms in which man is 
defective, or that it is a substitute in certain 
cases for the indefinite pronoun? Ifa person 
wir is implied under the indefinite man, why 
is not ich equally at times concealed in the 
pronoun when a definite person lurks in the 
indefinite expression? When the substantive 
force of man was still felt, erand der were 
often used to supply the additional cases of 
man.—t122, 2. Preisen is strong in the Virginal, 
375, 6; Wolfd. 301, 4; Siegenot c. 10.—126, 
Ranne is given both by HEysE and SANDERS. 
—137. The treatment of compound verbs is 
very meagre and unsatisfactory. No paradigm 
of a separable or inseparable verb is given, 
and no list of inseparable prefixes save under 
Word-formation at the end of the grammar. 
Inseparable compounds derived from a com- 
pound noun are said to take ge. The illus- 
trations show that the author means before 
the first component. This remark furnishes 
no guide to the use of other verbs whose first 
component is a noun; as, haushalten, where 
the compound noun exists, and such verbs as 
teilnehmen, preisgeben,  stattfinden; and 
verbs whose first component was an adjective. 
—140. O.H.G. the article is still lacking.” 
It is not clear whether the author means that 
both the definite and indefinite articles are 
lacking or only one. It is apparently a 
slip; or 441, 1, he says: “In O.H.G. the 
possessives were declined strong even when 
preceded by the definite article.’’ See, how- 
ever, OTFRID’s ‘Krist,’ where, as GRIMM says, 
the use of the definite article is unmistak- 
able.—144. Zin is common also before jeder ; 
as, ein jeder. See SIMPL, 720, for ein mancher. 
—145. The statement that the article is not 
used before nouns in the predicate denoting 
rank, profession, position, after neuter verbs, 
has many exceptions. There is alsoa large 
class of expressions where the article is 


omitted in dealing with a mass; as, Luft 
schopfen, Wasser trinken, Tuch scheren, 
Leder gerben, Nebel steigt, whose use might 
be more particularly specified.—160, 1. The 
exception Friihjahr might have been noted.— 
161,2. A simple working rule, such as: ‘‘Most 
nouns of two syllables ending in -e denoting 
inanimate objects are feminine,’’ covers nearly 
two hundred nouns, and may serve for refer- 
ence, when a more scientific statement as 
‘* Many dissyllables by ablaut are feminine,’’ 
leaves the pupils in uncertainty.—180, 2. 
Die Liebe Gottes may be either subjective or 
objective.—196. The use of rufen with the 
accusative can hardly be called an ‘‘unsettled 
construction,’’ nor its use with the dative 
in the sense of zurufen, ‘to call to.’ So, 
the use of dbezahlen seems to be reasonably 
established ; as, ‘to pay a person,’ ‘pay fora 
thing,’ both in the accusative; but with the 
dative of the person and accusative of the 
thing where both are specified.—207, 1. Kosten 
is unsettled ; in the written language it is used 
preferably with the dative, while in the spoken 
language the accusative is perhaps most fre- 
quent: Es kostet mich,‘ It costs me.’—209. 
The statement characterizes only in part the 
use of the accusative absolute.—212, 3. Two 
adjectives forming a united characterization, 
especially in titles, are connected by a hyphen. 
—217. The use of the weak form of the ad- 
jective after a preceding adjective is ex- 
ceptional.—219. Why not say that /eind 
and freund are equally participles in- 
stead of being ‘‘really nouns.’’—221, 2. The 
weak form of the adjective after the a//e is the 
prevailing one.—231. ‘‘ The gradation as to 
politeness and etiquette ’’ seems to be invert- 
ed, and is slightly curious in any event; com- 
pare 311, 2. The use of the plural verb with 
titles, while almost universal in Vienna and 
common in Bavaria, is less frequent in North 
Germany.—234 contains a historical state- 
ment and raises the query whether the 
personal pronoun of the third person always 
has a demonstrative force and whether its use 
is best explained on this basis. 

244, 1.c. The distinction between the geni- 
tive plurals derer and deren cannot be main- 
tained.—255. Der, after pronouns of the first 
and second persons, isrequired. There is no 
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restriction in their use in the author’s state- 
ment.—256. The remark der and welcher will 
take any antecedent soever makes curiously 
the relative condition the antecedent—260, 1. 
Finige with the singular is not unusual; 
as, ich habe einige aussicht, nach einiger 
Zeit, neither is it always equivalent to irgend- 
ein.—261, 1, is evidently not expressed as the 
author intended.—265. ‘‘ Haben and sein 
form the compound tenses,’ but it is not 
specified what tenses. The use of werden is 
not mentioned.—-265, 4. ‘‘ Habenis used with 
verbs of motion when extent is to be empha- 
sized. The linein ‘Faust,’ 2666: /s¢ viel gereist, 
implies extent as much as the illustration, 
‘A. von Humboldt hat viel gereist.”’ 

The author gives undue prominence to the 
use of haben as an auxiliary of gehen. It is 
misleading to elevate provincial and ex- 
ceptional uses to rank with accepted forms.— 
273. The difference between the full form of 
the perfect passive and the past participle with 
sein, should be rescued from fine print and so 
stated as to form a guide to correct use.—3o1, 6. 
Various statements about the prepositions are 
made, but their practical employment could 
not be learned from anything here given. 
Nach, under the head of zu, is said to indicate 
motion toward a ‘“thing,’’ but it is left inde- 
determinate whether it may imply motion 
toward a place that bears a proper name or 
whether it can be used with all places; as, to 
the fire, the wall, or the church. The familiar 
meaning of auf, ‘up,’ in contrast with ateder 
and ad; as, auf den Baum kiettern, auf den 
Berg, is not given, nor its use in going from a 
limited space to one more open; as, auf das 
Land, auf den Markt gehen, corresponding to 
its frequent adverbial sense of ‘open.’ Az is 
not defined but said to be used after verbs of 
motion, but so are im, nach, zu.—328. The in- 
dicative mood, as the rule, should be 
mentioned.—330. Wenn does not always re- 
fer to the future, but is used for ‘ whenever,’ 
denoting an act often repeated.—336, 339. 
The distinction between the concessive and 
restrictive clauses is not sharply defined.— 
340. The author has adopted the term un- 
veal subjunctive where the supposition is 
contrary to fact, or not realized. Does he 
imply that there is a real subjunctive, or that 


reality is confined to the indicative? The 
mood in the conclusion is not stated, but it 
may be inferred that it is the same as in the 
conditional cause. The treatment ot the sub- 
junctive is scattered throughout the discussion 
of subordinate clauses; it might be grouped 
for reference in a compact form.—361, 2.‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg alone with true 
Swabian tenacity still clings to the old spell- 
ings.’”’ Wiirtemberg was one of the first 
governments to attempt a reform of spelling. 
It followed a movement which was begun by 
the Oberschul-Kollegium in Hannover in 1854, 
and issued its first rules for reformed or- 
thography in 1861. The second edition, now 
before. me, received official sanction in 1883 
and was published in 1885. By it, the orthog- 
raphy was conformed to that of the Prussian- 
Bavarian schools.—376, 4. It is not clear 
whether the author commends the S. G. pro- 
nunciation of juag=iung on _ theoretical 
grounds, or those of existing use.— 
479. Theauthor does not classify Norse with 
East Germanic, but groups it byitself. Runes 
are said to be of the tenth century. ‘Iceland 
was colcnized in the twelfth century and (szc) 
earlier.’”” The larger colonization from the 
west is not mentioned.—481. Dutch is said to 
be the only Low German literary language, but 
Flemish, which is spoken by the larger num- 
ber of the people of Belgium, has a recent 
literature of real value, from the admirable 
novels of CONSCIENCE to the present time.— 
484. The statement that Frisian has been 
driven out of Holland by Dutch is true, if the 
author refers to the two states of North and 
South Holland. Two hundred thousand 
people still speak Frisian, it is said, in West 
Friesland alone.—488, 4. GOETHE’s ‘‘ Guet,’’ 
in which he sought in sport to speak “‘if not 
Alsatian yet somewhat strange,’’ has a degree 
of responsibility attached to it by repeated 
references which is quite amusing.—492, 2. 
“The contact of the Fins with the Goths in the 
South,’’ instead of in the earliest abode of the 
latter with which we are acquainted, on the 
Baltic and in Russia, has a definiteness which 
is hardly warranted by our knowledge of the 
mutual relations of these tribes.—492. The 
““stepmotherly ’’ treatment of foreign words in 
German is a little problematical in the 
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presence of the fact that one of the latest 
Fremdworterbiicher boasts of containing 
g0,000. 

There is a tendency on the part of the 
author to state a principle of the language and 
then so modify it by limitations that it is im- 
possible to determine what residuum of truth 
remains. This is due to the effort to include 
under one statement all possible cases; e. g., 
143: ‘There is no article before nouns (con- 
nected by und, weder, noch, or unconnected) 
in certain set and adverbial phrases,”’ etc. 

_ There are occasional infelicities of expression 
which leave the meaning uncertain. At the 
beginning the statement that g becomes ‘“‘surd 
(=) finally,’’ for ‘‘ when final,’’ is open to 
misapprehension.—122, 1. The statement re- 
garding gleichen is not clear. In 132, the 
author says: ‘‘The verbs belonging here 
are stragglers from all the other ablaut 
series. There must be therefore a number 
that are still affoat: that is, according 
to the usage of the period in which 
they are taken, they belong to their regular 
class or this ’’ (viii); ‘‘ Ein was used where the 
definite article could not stand: hence the 
plural of eiz Mann is still Manner.’’—140. 
‘“They [abstract nouns] may also take the 
article that has generalizing force.’’—149. 
‘* Any grammatical gender is ascribed to the 
species without regard to sex.’’—159, 2. ‘‘ The 
coins generally stand in the plural.’’—175. 
After a statement regarding the use of a verb 
governing both the dative and accusative, the 
author says, 201, ‘“These accusatives,’’ evident- 
ly referring to paragraph 199.—233, 1. ‘“‘ In 


poetry ...the pronoun is often not puwz?.’”’ 
—266, 2. ‘‘In the compound verbs it is just 
this prefix that called for seiz.’? What prefix? 
—353.... ‘what depends upon an adjective, 


participle or infinitive precedes ¢hem.’’ The 
author can scarcely refer to clauses dependent 
upon an adjective or infinitive. 

But these are minor defects in the merits of 
a work which exhibits great industry and 
covers a field not occupied by any other Ger- 
man grammar, and whose value makes 
it indispensable to every student of German. 


W. T. Hewett. 
Cornell University. 


Uber die Latinitit der Peregrinatio ad loca 
sancta, von Ep. W6LFFLIN. [Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexicographie 1V, pp. 259- 
276]. 


It is now fully two years since the above- 
mentioned article appeared, but a sufficient 
excuse for bringing it before the readers of the 
MoDERN LANGUAGE NotEs at this late date 
lies in its extreme importance and interest. 
The article is based upon the publication of a 
Latin text of the fourth century A. D., under 
the title ‘.S. Hilarii Tractatus de mysteriis et 
hymni et S. Silviae Aquitanae peregrinatio 
ad loca sancta.’ Inedita ex codice Arretino 
deprompsit Jou. FRANC. GAMURRINI. Romae, 
1887. The book itself is briefly reviewed by 
WOLFFLIN, l. c. p. 338. Of the two texts 
published there, the second is of the greater 
interest from a linguistic point of view, since 
we have here a Latin text representing the 
spoken language of Gaul at the end of the 
fourth century. The writer is a nun by the 
name of Si_viA of Aquitania, who between 
the years 380 and 390 undertook a journey to 
the Holy Land, and who sends from Con- 
stantinople to the inmates of her convent a 
description of her travels. She knew Greek, 
but the Latin she writes is more or less the 
colloquial Latin of her every-day life. Itis my 
object here to gather from the paper under 
consideration the more interesting points to 
the student of Romance philology ; the article 
itself does not claim to be exhaustive in its 
treatment, and piques one’s curiosity on every 
page. 

As a point of phonetic interest it appears 
that the written / is now omitted, now inserted 
where it does not belong; e. g., Aitur itur, 
ostium hostium, ac hac. Accusatives lose 
their m (per valle, i//a) and thus coincide with 
the ablative. In geographical proper names 
the accusative has become the normal form 
(transito flumine Euphratem). Verbs of the 
second and third conjugation pass from one 
conjugation to the other without following any 
rule; often a preceding verb seems to have 
attracted the one following it (dicuntur et 
responduntur). In the passive tenses esse, 
sum, sim, eram, are replaced by fuerim, 
Sueram, fuissem;, ubi cum perventus fuerit 
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restriction in their use in the author’s state- 
ment.—256. The remark der and welcher will 
take any antecedent soever makes curiously 
the relative condition the antecedent—260, 1. 
Finige with the singular is not unusual; 
as, ich habe einige aussicht, nach einiger 
Zeit, neither is it always equivalent to irgend- 
ein.—261, 1, is evidently not expressed as the 
author intended.—265. ‘‘ Haben and sein 
form the compound tenses,” but it is not 
specified what tenses. The use of werden is 
not mentioned.—265, 4. ‘‘ Habenis used with 
verbs of motion when extent is to be empha- 
sized. The linein ‘Faust,’ 2666: /s¢ viel gereist, 
implies extent as much as the illustration, 
‘*A. von Humboldt hat viel gereist.’’ 

The author gives undue prominence to the 
use of haben as an auxiliary of gehen. It is 
misleading to elevate provincial and ex- 
ceptional uses to rank with accepted forms.— 
273. The difference between the full form of 
the perfect passive and the past participle with 
sein, should be rescued from fine print and so 
stated as to form a guide to correct use.—301, 6. 
Various statements about the prepositions are 
made, but their practical employment could 
not be learned from anything here given. 
Nach, under the head of zu, is said to indicate 
motion toward a ‘‘thing,’’ but it is left inde- 
determinate whether it may imply motion 
toward a place that bears a proper name or 
whether it can be used with all places; as, to 
the fire, the wall, or the church. The familiar 
meaning of au/, ‘up,’ in contrast with nieder 
and ab; as, auf den Baum klettern, auf den 
Berg, is not given, nor its use in going from a 
limited space to one more open; as, auf das 
Land, auf den Markt gehen, corresponding to 
its frequent adverbial sense of ‘open.’ Az is 
not defined but said to be used after verbs of 
motion, but so are im, nach, zu.—328. The in- 
dicative mood, as the rule, should be 
mentioned.—330. Wenn does not always re- 
fer to the future, but is used for ‘ whenever,’ 
denoting an act often repeated.—336, 339. 
The distinction between the concessive and 
restrictive clauses is not sharply defined.— 
340. The author has adopted the term un- 
veal subjunctive where the supposition is 
contrary to fact, or not realized. Does he 
imply that there is a real subjunctive, or that 


reality is confined to the indicative? The 
mood in the conclusion is not stated, but it 
may be inferred that it is the same as in the 
conditional cause. The treatment ot the sub- 
junctive is scattered throughout the discussion 
of subordinate clauses; it might be grouped 
for reference in a compact form.—361, 2.‘* The 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg alone with true 
Swabian tenacity still clings to the old spell- 
ings.’”’ Wiirtemberg was one of the first 
governments to attempt a reform of spelling. 
It followed a movement which was begun by 
the Oberschul-Kollegium in Hannover in 1854, 
and issued its first rules for reformed or- 
thography in 1861. The second edition, now 
before me, received official sanction in 1883 
and was published in 1885. By it, the orthog- 
raphy was conformed to that of the Prussian- 
Bavarian schools.—376, 4. It is not clear 
whether the author commends the S. G. pro- 
nunciation of junag=iung on_ theoretical 
grounds, or those of existing use.— 
479. Theauthor does not classify Norse with 
East Germanic, but groups it byitself. Runes 
are said to be of the tenth century. ‘Iceland 
was colonized in the twelfth century and (sic) 
earlier.’’ The larger colonization from the 
west is not mentioned.—481. Dutch is said to 
be the only Low German literary language, but 
Flemish, which is spoken by the larger num- 
ber of the people of Belgium, has a recent 
literature of real value, from the admirable 
novels of CONSCIENCE to the present time.— 
484. The statement that Frisian has been 
driven out of Holland by Dutch is true, if the 
author refers to the two states of North and 
South Holland. Two hundred thousand 
people still speak Frisian, it is said, in West 
Friesland alone.—488, 4. GOETHE’s ‘‘ Guet,”’ 
in which he sought in sport to speak ‘‘if not 
Alsatian yet somewhat strange,’’ has a degree 
of responsibility attached toit by repeated 
references which is quite amusing.—492, 2. 
“The contact of the Fins with the Goths in the 
South,’”’ instead of in the earliest abode of the 
latter with which we are acquainted, on the 
Balticand in Russia, has a definiteness which 
is hardly warranted by our knowledge of the 
mutual relations of these tribes.—492. The 
‘““stepmotherly ’’ treatment of foreign words in 
German is a little problematical in the 
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not the genitive have arisen from analogy 
with the accusative ?—9g1, 2. ‘‘ The excrescent 
¢fappears first in the sixteenth century.” 
Selbest appears in the ‘“ Kreuzfahrt Lud- 
wigs,’’ and in the adverbs dé selbest, alda 
selbest?, in the thirteenth century.—98. It is not 
clear what the author means when he says 
the cases of man other than the nominative, 
are made up from ei# or wir. Does he mean 
that wir supplies the forms in which man is 
defective, or that it is a substitute in certain 
cases for the indefinite pronoun? Ifa person 
wir is implied under the indefinite man, why 
is not ich equally at times concealed in the 
pronoun when a definite person lurks in the 
indefinite expression? When the substantive 
force of man was still felt, er and der were 
often used to supply the additional cases of 
man,.—122, 2. Preisen is strong in the Virginal, 
375, 6; Wolfd. 301, 4; Siegenot c. 10.—126. 
Ranne is given both by HEYsE and SANDERS. 
—137. The treatment of compound verbs is 
very meagre and unsatisfactory. No paradigm 
of a separable or inseparable verb is given, 
and no list of inseparable prefixes save under 
Word-formation at the end of the grammar. 
Inseparable compounds derived from a com- 
pound noun are said to take ge. The illus- 
trations show that the author means before 
the first component. This remark furnishes 
no guide to the use of other verbs whose first 
component is a noun; as, Aaushalten, where 
the compound noun exists, and such verbs as 
teilnehmen, preisgeben,  stattfinden; and 
verbs whose first component was an adjective. 
—140. ‘‘InO.H.G. the article is still lacking.’’ 
It is not clear whether the author means that 
both the definite and indefinite articles are 
lacking or only one. It is apparently a 
slip; or 441, 1, he says: “‘In O.H.G. the 
possessives were declined strong even when 
preceded by the definite article.’’ See, how- 
ever, OTFRID’s ‘Krist,’ where, as GRIMM says, 
the use of the definite article is unmistak- 
able.—144. Zin is common also before jeder ; 
as, ein Jeder. See SimPL, 720, for ein mancher. 
—145. The statement that the article is not 
used before nouns in the predicate denoting 
rank, profession, position, after neuter verbs, 
has many exceptions. There is alsoa large 
class of expressions where the article is 


omitted in dealing with a mass; as, Luft 
schipfen, Wasser trinken, Tuch scheren, 
Leder gerben, Nebel steigt, whose use might 
be more particularly specified.—160, 1. The 
exception Friihjahr might have been noted.— 
161,2. A simple working rule, such as: ‘*Most 
nouns of two syllables ending in -e denoting 
inanimate objects are feminine,”’ covers nearly 
two hundred nouns, and may serve for refer- 
ence, when a more scientific statement as 
‘** Many dissyllables by ablaut are feminine,”’ 
leaves the pupils in uncertainty.—180, 2. 
Die Liebe Gottes may be either subjective or 
objective.—196. The use of rufen with the 
accusative can hardly be called an ‘‘unsettled 
construction,’’ nor its use with the dative 
in the sense of zurufen, ‘to call to.’ So, 
the use of dbezahlen seems to be reasonably 
established ; as, ‘to pay a person,’ ‘pay fora 
thing,’ both in the accusative; but with the 
dative of the person and accusative of the 
thing where both are specified.—207, 1. Kosten 
is unsettled ; in the written language it is used 
preferably with the dative, while in the spoken 
language the accusative is perhaps most fre- 
quent: Es kostet mich,‘ It costs me.’—209. 
The statement characterizes only in part the 
use Of the accusative absolute.—212, 3. Two 
adjectives forming a united characterization, 
especially in titles, are connected by a hyphen. 
—217. The use of the weak form of the ad- 
jective after a preceding adjective is ex- 
ceptional.—219. Why not say that /eind 
and freund are equally participles _in- 
stead of being ‘‘really nouns.’’—221, 2. The 
weak form of the adjective after the a//e is the 
prevailing one.—231. ‘‘ The gradation as to 
politeness and etiquette ’’ seems to be invert- 
ed, and is slightly curious in any event; com- 
pare 311, 2. The use of the plural verb with 
titles, while almost universal in Vienna and 
common in Bavaria, is less frequent in North 
Germany.—234 contains a historical state- 
ment and raises the query whether the 
personal pronoun of the third person always 
has a demonstrative force and whether its use 
is best explained on this basis. 

244,1.c. The distinction between the geni- 
tive plurals derer and deren cannot be main- 
tained.—255. Der, after pronouns of the first 
and second persons, isrequired. There is no 
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restriction in their use in the author’s state- 
ment.—256. The remark der and welcher will 
take any antecedent soever makes curiously 
the relative condition the antecedent—260, 1. 
Finige with the singular is not unusual; 
as, ich habe einige aussicht, nach einiger 
Zeit, neither is it always equivalent to irgend- 
ein.—261, 1, is evidently not expressed as the 
author intended.—265. ‘‘ Haben and sein 
form the compound tenses,’’ but it is not 
specified what tenses. The use of werden is 
not mentioned.—265, 4. ‘‘ Habenis used with 
verbs of motion when extent is to be empha- 
sized. The linein ‘Faust,’ 2666: /s¢ viel gereist, 
implies extent as much as the illustration, 
‘“*A. von Humboldt hat viel gereist.”’ 

The author gives undue prominence to the 
use of haben as an auxiliary of gehen. It is 
misleading to elevate provincial and ex- 
ceptional uses to rank with accepted forms.— 
273. The difference between the full form of 
the perfect passive and the past participle with 
sein, should be rescued from fine print and so 
stated as to form a guide to correct use.—3o1, 6. 
Various statements about the prepositions are 
made, but their practical employment could 
not be learned from anything here given. 
Nach, under the head of zu, is said to indicate 
motion toward a “‘thing,’’ but it is left inde- 
determinate whether it may imply motion 
toward a place that bears a proper name or 
whether it can be used with all places; as, to 
the fire, the wall, or the church. The familiar 
meaning of au/, ‘up,’ in contrast with nieder 
and ab; as, auf den Baum kiettern, auf den 
Berg, is not given, nor its use in going from a 
limited space to one more open; as, auf das 
Land, auf den Markt gehen, corresponding to 
its frequent adverbial sense of ‘open.’ Az is 
not defined but said to be used after verbs of 
motion, but so are i, nach, zu.—328. The in- 
dicative mood, as the rule, should be 
mentioned.—330. Wenn does not always re- 
fer to the future, but is used for ‘ whenever,’ 
denoting an act often repeated.—336, 339. 
The distinction between the concessive and 
restrictive clauses is not sharply defined.— 
340. The author has adopted the term un- 
veal subjunctive where the supposition is 
contrary to fact, or not realized. Does he 
imply that there is a real subjunctive, or that 


reality is confined to the indicative? The 
mood in the conclusion is not stated, but it 
may be inferred that it is the same as in the 
conditional cause. The treatment ot the sub- 
junctive is scattered throughout the discussion 
of subordinate clauses; it might be grouped 
for reference in a compact form.—361, 2.‘ The 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg alone with true 
Swabian tenacity still clings to the old spell- 
ings.’ Wiirtemberg was one of the first 
governments to attempt a reform of spelling. 
It followed a movement which was begun by 
the Oberschul-Kollegium in Hannover in 1854, 
and issued its first rules for reformed or- 
thography in 1861. The second edition, now 
before. me, received official sanction in 1883 
and was published in 1885. By it, the orthog- 
raphy was conformed to that of the Prussian- 
Bavarian schools.—376, 4. It is not clear 
whether the author commends the S. G. pro- 
nunciation of junag=iung on _ theoretical 
grounds, or those of existing use.— 
479. Theauthor does not classify Norse with 
East Germanic, but groups it byitself. Runes 
are said to be of the tenth century. ‘‘ Iceland 
was colonized in the twelfth century and (sic) 
earlier.’”” The larger colonization from the 
west is not mentioned.—481. Dutch is said to 
be the only Low German literary language, but 
Flemish, which is spoken by the larger num- 
ber of the people of Belgium, has a recent 
literature of real value, from the admirable 
novels of CONSCIENCE to the present time.— 
484. The statement that Frisian has been 
driven out of Holland by Dutch is true, if the 
author refers to the two states of North and 
South Holland. Two hundred thousand 
people still speak Frisian, it is said, in West 
Friesland alone.—488, 4. GOETHE’s ‘‘ Guet,’’ 
in which he sought in sport to speak ‘‘if not 
Alsatian yet somewhat strange,”’ has a degree 
of responsibility attached to it by repeated 
references which is quite amusing.—492, 2. 
“The contact of the Fins with the Goths in the 
South,”’ instead of in the earliest abode of the © 
latter with which we are acquainted, on the 
Balticand in Russia, has a definiteness which 
is hardly warranted by our knowledge of the 
mutual relations of these tribes.—492. The 
‘““stepmotherly ”’ treatment of foreign words in 
German is a little problematical in the 
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presence of the fact that one of the latest 
Fremdworterbiicher boasts of containing 
90,000. 

There is‘a tendency on the part of the 
author to state a principle of the language and 
then so modify it by limitations that it is im- 
possible to determine what residuum of truth 
remains. This is due to the effort to include 
under one statement all possible cases; e. g., 
143: ‘‘ There is no article before nouns (con- 
nected by und, weder, noch, or unconnected) 
in certain set and adverbial phrases,’’ etc. 

There are occasional infelicities of expression 
which leave the meaning uncertain. At the 
beginning the statement that ¢ becomes ‘‘surd 
(=) finally,’’ for ‘‘when final,’’ is open to 
misapprehension.—122, 1. The statement re- 
garding gleichen is not clear. In 132, the 
author says: ‘‘The verbs belonging here 
are stragglers from all the other ablaut 
series. There must be therefore a number 
that are still afloat: that is, according 
to the usage of the period in which 
they are taken, they belong to their regular 
class or this ’’ (viii); ‘‘ Ein was used where the 
definite article could not stand: hence the 
plural of eiz Mann is still Manner.’’—140. 
‘They [abstract nouns] may also take the 
article that has generalizing force.’’—149. 
‘* Any grammatical gender is ascribed to the 
species without regard to sex.’’—159, 2. The 
coins generally stand in the plural.’’—175. 
After a statement regarding the use of a verb 
governing both the dative and accusative, the 
author says, 201, ‘“These accusatives,’’ evident- 
ly referring to paragraph 199.—233, 1. ‘‘ In 


poetry ...the pronoun is often not fuzz.’ 
—266, 2. ‘‘In the compound verbs it is just 
this prefix that called for sein.’’ What prefix ? 
—353.... ‘what depends upon an adjective, 


participle or infinitive precedes ¢hem.’’ The 
author can scarcely refer to clauses dependent 
upon an adjective or infinitive. 

But these are minor defects in the merits of 
a work which exhibits great industry and 
covers a field not occupied by any other Ger- 
man grammar, and whose value makes 
it indispensable to every student of German. 


W. T. Hewett. 
Cornell University. 


Uber die Latinitét der Peregrinatio ad loca 
sancta, von Ep. W6LFFLIN. [Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexicographie 1V, pp. 259- 
276). 


It is now fully two years since the above- 
mentioned article. appeared, but a sufficient 
excuse for bringing it before the readers of the 
MopDERN LANGUAGE NOorTEs at this late date 
lies in its extreme importance and interest. 
The article is based upon the publication of a 
Latin text of the fourth century A. D., under 
the title ‘.S. Hilarii Tractatus de mysteriis et 
hymni et S. Silviae Aquitanae peregrinatio 
ad loca sancta.’ Inedita ex codice Arretino 
deprompsit Jon. FRANC. GAMURRINI. Romae, 
1887. The book itself is briefly reviewed by 
WOLFFLIN, |. c. p. 338. Of the two texts 
published there, the second is of the greater 
interest from a linguistic point of view, since 
we have here a Latin text representing the 
spoken language of Gaul at the end of the 
fourth century. The writer is a nun by the 
name of SitviA of Aquitania, who between 
the years 380 and 390 undertook a journey to 
the Holy Land, and who sends from Con- 
stantinople to the inmates of her convent a 
description of her travels. She knew Greek, 
but the Latin she writes is more or less the 
colloquial Latin of her every-day life. Itis my 
object here to gather from the paper under 
consideration the more interesting points to 
the student of Romance philology; the article 
itself does not claim to be exhaustive in its 
treatment, and. piques one’s curiosity on every 
page. 

As a point of phonetic interest it appears 
that the written 4 is now omitted, now inserted 
where it does not belong; e. g., Aitur itur, 
ostium hostium, ac hac. Accusatives lose 
their m (per valle, il/a) and thus coincide with 
the ablative. In geographical proper names 
the accusative has become the normal form 
(transito flumine Euphratent). Verbs of the 
second and third conjugation pass from one 
conjugation to the other without following any 
rule; often a preceding verb seems to have 
attracted the one following it (dicuntur et 
responduntur). In the passiye tenses esse, 
sum, sim, eram, are replaced by /fuerim, 
Sueram, fuissem; ubi cum perventus fuerit 
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reminds us of Fr. ge suis venu, It. io sono 
venuto. Especially the monosyllabic forms of 


the verb ive are replaced by forms from the. 


stems vadere and ambulare. The beginnings 
of the French de livre se vend, la guerre se fait 
are seen in expressions such as ‘p/icavimus nos 
ad mare,’ and even more forcibly in ‘ facit se 
hora quinta.’ The comparative is not yet 
formed by the use of p/us or magis, and the 
superlative also still follows the classical 
model. Civitas takes the place of urds and 
oppidum, sera that of vesper and vespera; in- 
Jantes is found for classical 4iberi, pul/us for 
gallus. Among adjectives del/us does not 
occur, grandis appears twenty times over 
against magnus four times ; farvus has almost 
wholly disappeared, and in its place are used 
modicus, and pisinnus,a word scarcely known 
in classical Latin. Among prepositions must 
be noted the disappearance of ex as a prepo- 
sition of place, while it is still used to denote 
time (ex ea die). Greek words introduced are 
petra for rupes, (h)eremus meaning ‘wilder- 
ness,’ girus standing for circulus. The 
prototype of Fr. changer is found in CAMSE- 
Mus (ultimately from Gr. xa@uzrezy). It 
deserves to be noted that cafa is used in a 
distributive sense without the usual repetition 
of the noun, a construction demanded by O. 
Fr. cheun (CATA UNUM). The expression cata 
mansiones (‘at every station’) proves the 
existence of this construction for a relatively 
early time. Diminutives are much used, as 
well asthe so-called ‘‘ verba decomposita.”’ 
The form perdiscooperuissent is perhaps the 
most interesting in this connection, as it shows 
four particles, a phenomenon so far unknown. 
Among compound prepositions we find the 
interesting forms deante, deforis, aforas. 
Synonymous particles are repeated pleonasti- 
cally; as, dum deinde, ita sic, ac sic. The 
latter is highly important, as it has taken the 
place of older igi¢ur, to join two sentences in 
narrative prose. WOLFFLIN would see here 
the type of Prov. assz, contrary to D1Ez’ deri- 
vation from AEQUE sic, and he refers to acsi 
in Boethius, ‘Bartsch Chrest. Prov.’ 4, 42. 
Totum is adverb of totus (totum ad directum, 
cf. Fr. tout droit). Ipse and ille are used in- 
terchangeably, both with much of the force of 
the definite article ; and as a matter of fact, in 


Sardinia ifse rivalled i//e for a long time. 
Transversare had so far been known only 
with the meaning ‘to knead;’ here it occurs 
in ‘“‘vallem traversare habebamus’’ (also ut 
per medium transversaremus caput ipsius 
vallis), and is seen to be a derivative of the 
adverb ¢ransversus. The type of Fr. il y a 
seems to exist in the phrase habebat de eo loco 
ad montem Dei forsitan quattuor milia. The 
preposition de and others begin to be employed 
to express case-relations; cf. dederunt nobis 
eulogias (=dona) id est de pomis=Fr. des 
pommes. Silvia likes to begin answers to 
questions with ecce ; e. g., reguisivi longe 
esset ipe locus. Tunc ait tlle sanctus presbi- 
ter: ECCE hic est in ducentis passibus. The 
use of guemadmodum as a conjunction of time 
leads us to understand how guomodo (=Fr. 
comme) could be used in the same way. 

W6LFFLIN’s explanation of such expressions 
as It. piano piano, through combinations like 
lente et lente (>lente lente) for older sensim 
pedetentimque, does not seem to be exactly to 
the point; cf. It. freddo freddo and /reddo 
Sreddissimo. 


Joun E. MAtTzkeE. 
Bowdoin College. 


A Brief History of the German Language, 
with Five Books of the Nibelungenlied. 
Edited and annotated by ALBERT M. 
Setss, Pu. D., M. A., and Professor of 
German in the University of Dublin; Ex- 
aminer in the Royal University of Ireland. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


A good history of the German language 
written in English would certainly supply 
a decided want. The Germans themselves 
have never been very successful in popular- 
izing science, so that even in German there 
is no recent work of this kind equal to several 
‘‘handbooks ”’ readily accessible to the student 
of English. Two or three attempts at 
histories of the German language in English 
have been made, butthey all come very far 
short of supplying the want. The one above- 
mentioned is one of the best, but that it is far 
from good will presently appear. A man 
may not always know what he can do, but 
when he undertakes to write a book he certain- 
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ly deserves censure if he does not provide 
himself with the latest and best literature of 
the subject he proposes to treat. 

To such censure the author of the present 
work has certainly laid himself open. One of 
the first sentences in the book is startling in 
its inaccuracy. The antiquity of the German 
language is spoken of as ‘‘dating back three 
thousand years at least, if not twice as far.’ 
Any one who has paid attention to the subject 
knows that even two thousand years ago there 
was no such thing as a German language as dis- 
tinguished, say, from English.—P. 12, instead 
of waurthan we should have watrthan, and 
the statement that the practice of using wer- 
den to form the future dates from the age of 
LuTHER, is altogether false: werden--infin. oc- 
curs in ‘ Flecks Flore,’ written in the thirteenth 
century, and in the fifteenth the practice was 
already common. The same error occurs also, 
p. 53-—P. 39. ‘‘Thus the O.H.G. for ‘I 
salted’ was seisalz and sia/z; the perfect of 
haltan was both hialt and hethalt, heizzen, 
perf. heihaz and hiaz.’’ Now these redupli- 
cated forms as given never existed in any 
language, and O.H.G., as we knowit, has no 
reduplicated forms at all (except Zefa), and 
without the Gothic as a guide the existence of 
reduplicating verbs in Teutonic might never 
have been suspected.—P. 45. ‘‘ gast=guest 
(from Gothic gastet);’’ gastei should be gasts. 
—P. 48. Speaking of adjectives the author 
says: ‘‘ They remained undeclined when they 
were predicates to wesen, ‘to be,’ etc.” 
Predicate adjectives were frequently declined 
in M.H.G.—P. 65. ‘‘That change [from M.H. 
G. to N.H.G.] took place toward the close of 
the Middle Ages, and consisted in the with- 
drawal of the accent to the root-syllable, 
and the lengthening of the radical vowels.” 
This also is surprising, for it is well known that 
one of the characteristics of all the Teutonic 
dialects as far back as we can trace them was 
to accent the radical vowel.—P. 73. ‘‘The 
present mode of addressing people with Sie 
in the plural has come into use since the be- 
ginning of the present century.’’ If for present 
century the author had said /as¢ century he 
would have been quite right.—On the same 
page the statement is made that war (for the 
older was) was not used before LUTHER’s time. 
The truth is that it was in use at least a 


century before him. A hasty search shows 
that war is found in HEINRICH DER TEICHNER 
(before 1400), HUGO von MONTFORT (died 
1423), PETER ESCHENLOER (1456), TEUER- 
DANK (1517), and in many other authors whom 
Luther could not possibly have influenced.— 
P. 77. ‘‘Lécken, a word now obsolete, comes 
from Gothic /aikan, ‘to skip,’ hence frohlock- 
en, ‘to exult,’ and Lackai ‘lackey.’’’ Inthe 
first place, Jécken does not come, directly at 
least, from /aikan, and it is doubtful whether 
it is at all related to it : it certainly has nothing 
to do with frohlocken; and to refer Lakai to 
the same etymon is even less acceptable 
than the suggestion of MENAGE, who derived 
it from Lat. verna. It is probably of Arabic 
origin.—P. 84. ‘‘ Schooner is a corruption of 
the adj. schén.’’ Not at all; schooner (better 
scooner) is an Americanism.—Another amus- 
ing etymology occurs on p. 88, where pfennig 
is said to come from f/anne, because it was 


coined in a pan.’’ The author apparently 


thought that coins were baked like pancakes. 
—P.91. ‘Schaft arose out of the Gothic scaf, 
English ship.’ But there is no such Gothic 
word as scaf. There probably was such a 
word as skaps, which would be the required 
form.—On the same page eden, glatt and tief 
are said to be participles. It would be inter- 
esting to know from what verbs.—P. 92 has 
another choice bit of etymology: ‘ heuchler- 
isch, from hauchen, because hypocrites gener- 
ally speak in an undertone.’’—P. 100. ‘ Ver, 
from two Gothic prefixes, (1) fuirra (forth) ; 
(2) faur (before).’? This /uirra is another 
word that has no existence save in the author’s 
imagination.—On the same page, zer is said 
to be a compound of ze or zuo with ir or er, 
which is not correct. So far as we know, zer 
is not a compound at all. 

Chapters viii and ix, on N.H.G., are the best 
in the book and contain much useful infor- 
mation, but the remaining sixteen pages, 
devoted to derivation—a subject that belongs 
to grammar and not to history—present 
not a little that is diverting as well as much 
that is erroneous. On the whole it may be 
said of Dr. SELSS, as was said of a certain 
annotator of books, that ‘‘ he loved etymology, 
not wisely but too well.’’ 

O. B. SuPER. 
Dickinson College. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR DE VERE’S ‘L’AVARE,’ 


To THE Epitors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs :—In justice to PROFESSOR DE VERE, I 
wish to state that the limited number of pure- 
ly philological notes in my new edition of 
‘L’Avare’ (the initial volume of Classigues 
Frangais) is due to myself, personally. PRoF. 
DE VERE furnished me with the most elabo- 
rate notes I have ever seen for any book ; but, 
as my edition was to be published at a very 
low price and was intended for students of 
French and not particularly for philological 
students, I found them so long that, as a 
matter of prudence, I eliminated nearly every 
purely philological note, unless it had some 
particular bearing upon the comprehension of 
the sentence. I shall not dispute with the 


learned professor who wrote the critique in~ 


your June issue, as to his opinion upon the 
necessity for students’ having such profound 
and profuse philological notes as he thinks 
were required (in which opinion I differ 
materially from him) ; but I do not think it fair 
that he should point out only what he thinks 
are the defects in the annotation, without at 
the same time crediting the publication with 
what I do not hesitate to claim for it—that 
there is no better annotated edition to be 
had; while in price and appearance it is 
cheaper and better than any other published 
here in America. 

Respectfully, 

W. R. JENKINS. 

New York. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


S1rs:—PROFESSOR CANFIELD, reviewing Mr. 
Jenkins’ annotated edition of ‘L’Avare,’ natu- 
rally asks, why explain sont de grandes dupes? 
But s’ajuster @ eux might claim an expla- 
nation; and it seems to be just such passages 
as autoriser des choses plus étranges where 
an explanation is absolutely necessary. As, in 
Elizabethan English, such words as envy, 
jealousy, success are the words likely to con- 
fuse pupils using the same words in changed 
meanings, so for pupils reading seventeenth 
century French and nineteenth century 
French, is it not wise and charitable to ex- 


plain such words in MOLIERE as succds, géne, 
ennui, étrange,—noting how weak has become 
the meaning of the last three? 

Did not étrange during the century of Louis 
XIV. often justify moral indignation, excite 
emotion in contemplation of the extraordinary, 
and not intellectual astonishment or curiosity ? 
It amounted often to outrageous, monstrous. 

The passage above illustrates this meaning. 
And so for instance do, Suis 7i mon pore une 
st étrange personne? 

Cela est étrange que mes propres enfants 
me trahissent et deviennent mes ennemis. 

*L’Avare,’ i, 5. 

Il pourrait m’obliger quelque étrange 

chose. 
‘Le Médecin malgré lui,’ iii, 3. 
and in ‘ Athalie,’ ii. 5: 
De ce refus bizarre ox seraient les raisons ? 
Il pourrait me jeter en d’étranges soupcons, 
And compare the often quoted C’est une é- 
trange entreprise que celle de faire rire les 
honnétes gens. ‘La Critique,’ 7. 
W. F. STOCKLEY. 
University of New Brunswick. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


S1rs:—Neither of the reviewers of PRoF. 
SCHELE DE VERE’S edition of ‘L’Avare’ in 
the Mop. Lanc. Notes for June, mentions 
two singular errors occurring in the notes to 
p. 11, 1. 17 and p. 25, 1. 26, where it is stated 
that for plus... qu’on ne peut, etc., plus... 
qu'on ne puisse, etc., would now be used. On 
p. 32, 1. 24 and p. 45, 1. 13 analagous phrases 
occur (plus grands que vous ne pensez—plus 
loin qu’on ne vous peut dire), but no mention 
is made of them in the notes. Of course, the 
indicative is used now as well as by older 
writers, in such sentences as: ‘‘ Vous écrivez 
mieux que vous ne far/ez; il est plus riche 
qu’il ne /’éfai¢; il est plus grand qu’on ne 
peut croire.’’ 

A. LODEMAN. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
The ‘Traité sur le genre des noms fran- 
cais,’ by Paut Louis GUERIN (Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof), is a classification highly useful for 
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reference in French composition. The mascu- 
line endings with the feminine exceptions are 
first presented alphabetically, afterwards the 
feminine endings with the masculine excep- 
tions, and lastly a list of nouns whose meaning 
varies with their gender. The pamphlet (30 
pp.) shows much labor on the part of its 
author, and will save tedious dictionary work. 


A deprint from the Jahrbuch fiir Miinchener 
Geschichte contains the history of the Jesuit 
drama in Munich, by Dr. KARL von REIN- 
HARDSTOTTNER. Appended are extracts from 
the journal (1595-1772) of the society, relating 
to the plays, and an indication of the sources 
from which they came. 


A deprint from the Rendiconti of the Accade- 
mia dei Lincei by Pio Rayna, discusses the 
source of the story of Giocondo and King As- 
tolfo found in the ‘Orlando Furioso’ (cxxviii) 
and in a novella of SERCAMBI (1347-1424). 
This common source RAJNA determines to be 
an Italian version of the fourteenth century, 
which in turn resembles strongly the story on 
which the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is based. 


In his ‘Sprogkart over Sgnderjylland,’ pub- 
lished recently, Candidat H. V. CLAusEN 
indicates clearly the language conditions of 
Southern Jutland at the present day. The 
map is divided into six sections, distinguished 
by different colors denoting respectively 
Danish, Danish threatened, Danish dying, 
German and Frisian. In the most northern 
division, Danish is the common language, 
German being spoken only by officials. As we 
go farther south, we find Danish succumbing 
more and more to the German influence, until 
we finally reach Angel, in which the old 
tongue has almost entirely died out. Can- 
didat CLausEN adds a brief description of 
his map and a table showing the number of 
persons still employing Danish either wholly 
or in part as a means of communication. He 
also makes an interesting comparison be- 
tween the present conditions and those of 
1848, giving for the purpose a reduced copy of 
BIERNATZKI’s German map of that year. As 
the author says, exact conclusions are im- 
possible, but the results here given may be 
accepted as practically correct. The map 
would be made clearer were the colors more 
sharply defined. The price is only 10 gre 


(23 c.) and copies may be ordered from any 
Danish bookseller. 

The ‘Dansk Bogfortegnelse,’ as the name 
implies, is the publishers’ list of the Danish 
book-trade. It is issued in five numbers of 
about eight 8vo pages each, alphabetically 
arranged under the authors’ names, giving, in 
addition to the title, the form, price and pub- 
lisher. For practical purposes this list is in- 
valuable, the titles being very carefully given 
and with sufficient fulness for all but bibliogra- 
phical purposes. It may be of interest to note 
that the publication was commenced under 
the editorship of F. Fasricius with the title 
‘Almindeligt Dansk-Norsk Forlagscatalog,’ 
which was later changed to the present one. 
In 1859 FABRICIUS was succeeded by J. VAHL, 
who was in turn followed by the publisher, G. 
E. C. Gap.’ In 1841 the numbers issued up to 
that date were collected into one volume with 
complete subject index, elaborately subdi- 
vided, and similar volumes were issued in 
1861, 1871, 1881-82, and 1887. The yearly sub- 
scription of one Kr., with 25 gre additional for 
foreign postage, may be sent to the publisher, 
G. E. C. Gap, Copenhagen. A similar pub- 
lishers’ list for Sweden is issued in Stockholm 
under the title ‘Svensk Bog-Katalog,’ the last 
collected volume of which was published in 
1878. It corresponds in form and scope with 
the Danish work. a 

The Scandinavian courses at the University 
of Copenhagen for the present semester are as 
follows: PRoF. WIMMER will lecture on the 
Danish language and literature in the 14th and 
15th centuries. V. SAaBy, Docent in Danish 
philology, will go through the fac-simile of A. 
M. MS. No. 24, 4to, containing a portion of 
Valdemars Sjzllandske Lov, and Dr. FInNuR 
JOnsson will take up selected poems from 
Carmina Norrzna and hold exercises in Old 
Norse composition. In the literary Fach, Dr. 
J. PALUDAN will continue his lectures on the 
history of Danish Literature. The semester 
ends December 22nd, and after the Christmas 
holidays the courses are continued until June. 

Macmillan & Co. publish a book for children, 
‘Nos Enfants et leurs Amis,’ by SUZANNE 
CorRNAZ, edited with notes, vocabulary and 
short exercises by EDITH HARVEY. 98 pp, 
40 cents. 
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‘Les Chansons de Béranger’ is the latest 
addition to the educational works of Dr. L. 
SauveurR (New York: Christern, Jenkins; 
Boston: Schoenhof). The author has selected 
the most popular songs of the French poet 
and accompanies them with a commentary in 
his inimitable style. 


A deprint of ninety quarto pages reaches us, 
in the beautiful typography and large-paper 
margins of the ‘* Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale’’ (tome 
xxxiii; 1*¢ partie). The work is by M. Paut 
MEYER, and is entitled, ‘‘Notice sur deux 
anciens mss. francais ayant appartenu au 
marquis de la Clayette.’’ The MS. recuei/s in 
question are copies, made for LA CURNE DE 
SAINTE-PALAYE—who was a life-long collector 
of such treasures—from originals of which no 
trace can now be discovered. The first of the 
MSS., designated by M. MEYER as the grand 
recueil de Clayette, is a veritable library of 
literary productions of the thirteenth century, 
in large part unknown. The analysis of its 
contents, treated under thirty-six heads, occu- 
pies all but a few pages of the present study, 
and comprises a noteworthy list of lives of 
saints, miracles, chronicles, chansons, and 
works falling under.various other categories. 
The second MS. contains only four short 
poems, three of which are the work of WaTRI- 
QUET DE CovvIN, who flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. 


In 1886, M. ALFRED BINET, an eminent 
representative of the French School of Psy- 
chology, published (Paris : Félix Alican) a clear 
and solid little work entitled ‘La Psycholo- 
gie du raisonnement,’ which deserves to be 
carefully read and re-read by every student of 
language. There lies on our table another 
small volume by the same author, ‘The Psy- 
chic Life of Micro-Organisms’ (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Price 
50 cents), which treats of a branch of Com- 
parative Psychology little known, and intro- 
duces the reader to certain fundamental 
problems of psychical import that are of 
interest to the investigator of human speech 
as an external means for the interpretation of 
psychic conditions. Just as it concerns a 
student of language to know something of the 
physiological limitations of his subject; as, 
for example, brain topography enough to have 


general ideas as to the chief localization of the 
speech centre in the left lobe of the brain, so 
it touches his interests to know what is the 
probable point of departure in the animal 
economy for so important a factor in the 
development of knowledge as memory. This 
faculty, according to the psychological creed of 
PROFEssOR GEORGE F. RoMANES, begins with 
the enchinoderms (sea-urchins, star-fish and 
their like), but our author shows in a series of 
patient investigations illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, ‘‘that psychological phenomena 
begin among the lowest classes of beings; 
they are met with in every form of life from 
the simplest cell to the most complicated 
organism.”’ 

In contesting the theory of the distinguished 
English Scientist concerning memory, M. 
BINET adduces proofs also against his hypoth- 


esis that ‘‘reason commences with the | 


higher crustaceans; that primary instincts 
begin with the larvae of insects, and seconda- 
ry instincts with insects and spiders.’’—The 
same publishing house has sent out another 
small volume (octavo, 267 pp. Price $1.00) 
made up of a series of essays by the editor of 
the Open Court, Dr. Paut Carus, and en- 
titled: ‘Fundamental Problems.’ The phi- 
losophy here presented is in accordance with 
the subjective principle of Monism—that all 
existence is one; ‘‘it is the natural outcome 
**, the historical development of Kantianism, 
broadened by later inquiries and adapted to 
the needs of our time **; a protest against 
the halfness of agnosticism and the perverted 
ethics of hedonism,** propounding a 
humanitarian ethics which must lead us not on 
the easy path of ‘ least resistance,’ but on the 
thorny and steep road of progress’’ (Preface, 
pp. 4, 6).. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter of the work treats of “Form and 


‘Formal Thought ;’’ it is here that the author, 


in a remarkably trenchant and lucid style, deals 
suggestively with the basic problems of 
philosophy and is most effective in clearing up 
the ideas of the ordinary layman. The little 
book is neatly printed on good paper and con- 
tains at the end an index that greatly enhances 
its value for purposes of reference. 


The Academy (Syracuse) for May, vol. iv, 
No. 4, pp. 165-179, contains an article on 
‘‘The Annotation of English Texts for School 
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Use’’ by PROFESSOR SAMUEL THURBER, of 
Boston ; pp. 179-200, an instructive contribution 
entitled: ‘‘ English in the High School.—Re- 
port of the Committee of the Northern Illinois 
High School Teachers’ Association.’”’—The 
June number, pp. 233-268, has a series of 
three articles on ‘‘English in the Secondary 
Schools’’: 1. by OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
(Ithaca, N. Y.); 2. by Jno. G. R. McELrRoy 
(University of Penna.); 3. by Mrs. SARA z. 
H. Locxwoop (Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven). Following these comes, pp. 268-257, 
Familiar Talk by a High School Teacher of 
English.””—The September number, pp. 311- 
323, contains an article by Mrs. KATHARINE 
B. FisHEeR (High School, Oakland, Cal.) on 
“The Teaching of English”’ ; pp. 323-335, by 
AGNEs M. LATHE (High School, Washington) 
on Study of Shakespeare.’’? The Octo- 
ber number, pp. 369-384, offers us ‘‘ English in 
Secondary Schools.—The Art of English Com- 
position,”’ by Pror. J. ScoTt CLARK (Syracuse 
University); pp. 384-395, ‘English Literature 
in Secondary Schools,”’ by WALTER C. BRon- 
son (Butler Academy, Mo.); pp. 396-403, 
‘‘English Preparation for Latin,’’ by Rev T. 
C. Foote (Racine Coll. Gram. School).—The 
Writer for October, pp. 217-219, contains an 
article on ‘“‘ English in England,’’ by ARTHUR 
Howarp No.ii.—The Dial (Chicago) for 
May, vol. ix, No. 109, contains an interesting 
survey of ‘‘ Recent Educational Books’’ (seven 
in number) by PRoFEssOR EDWARD PLAy- 
FAIR ANDERSON, Prof. of English in the Ohio 
University; the June number follows with a 
review by Pror. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON 
(State University of lowa) of EpmMuND Gosser’s 
‘History of Eighteenth Century Literature’; 
in the July number is a review by OLIvER F. 
EMERSON of ‘Emerson in Concord’ by Ep- 
WARD Watpo Emerson; the August issue 
offers us a notice by Horatio N. Powers of 


vols. vii and viii of ‘‘A Library of American 


Literature’? by STEDMAN HUTCHINSON; also 
a review by EDWARD PLAYFAIR ANDERSON of 
‘Indoor Studies’ by JOHN BURROUGHS; the 
September number contains a lengthy notice 
by Pror. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON of ‘The 
Century Dictionary,’ vol. i, and PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM MorTON PAyNnE calls our attention 


to eight volumes of ‘ Recent Books of Poetry,” 


4 


among which are SWINBURNE’s ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ Third Series, and HIGGINSON’s ‘ The 
Afternoon Landscape’; OcTAv—E THANET 
notices very pleasantly ‘ Diego Velasquez and 
His Times,’ by Pror. Cart Justi of Bonn.— 
The Jndependent (N. Y.) for June 13 contains 
an interesting article by Pror. T. W. Hunt 
of Princeton College, on ‘‘The Linguistic 
Study of Literature ;’’ a paper also was read 
by. Pror. Hunt at the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the American Phil. Association, 
beld at Lafayette College in July, on ‘Open 
Questions in English Philology.’”’ At the 
same meeting, contributions were presented 
by Pror. ALBERT S. Cook, of Yale University, 
on “A Northumbrianized Judith Text, and 
Commentary ;’’ by Pror. JAMES M. GARNETT 
of the University of Virginia, on ‘‘ Some Late 
Views of Beowulf;”’ and by Pror. SYLVESTER 
PRIMER of Providence, R. 1.4 on ‘‘The Pro- 
nunciation in and about Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia.”—The Haverford College Studies, No. 
I, pp. 112-162, contains 4 detailed and im- 
portant treatment of ‘‘ The Symbolic Use of 
the Colors Black and White in Germanic 
Tradition,’’ by Pror. Francis B. GUMMERE 
of Haverford College, Penna.—Scribner’s 
Magazine for October, pp. 451-472, contains 
an interesting descriptive article entitled ““A 
Summer in Iceland,” by Pror. CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SMITH of Columbia College, N: Y. 


The first half (covering the vowels) of the 
first volume of PROFESSOR W.MEYER’s ‘Gram- 
maire des Langues Romanes’ has reached us 
too late for review in our present issue. In 
awaiting an extended notice of this admirable 
work, which every Romance scholar should 
possess, our readers need to know that it will 
be published in three octavo volumes of about 
550 pages each, price 60francs. The part now 
before us contains 256 pages printed on good 
paper and in beautiful type; the second half 
of the volume is promised at an early date. 
All subscriptions should be sent directly to 
the publisher, H. WELTER, 59 rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. 


The stock of books available for historical 
reading has been increased by MMe. DE 
WitTt’s ‘Les Héroines de Harlem,’ edited 
with notes and glossary by Paut E. E. Bar- 
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BIER (Hachette & Cie. ; Boston: Carl Schoen- 
hof). This interesting text, combined with 
good editing, will meet a favorable reception 
on this side of the Atlantic. The vocabulary, 
however, is too minute, defining the parts of 
verbs as well as their infinitive. 

The same firm offers a compilation from 
MICHELET under the title of ‘Récits d’His- 
toire de France: Part I. From the earliest 
times to the battle of Rocroy.’ The few notes, 
the biographical and geographical index, and 
the vocabulary, are due to A. ESCLANGON. 
Maps and illustrations accompany the text. 
To cover the ground indicated, the editor has 
made the serious mistake of dividing his one 
hundred and seventy pages of text into sixty- 
three chapters, which detracts greatly from 
the value of the book for class use. Selections 
from the great historians of France are much 
needed. It is to be hoped that Part II may 
retrieve this error of plan. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. ‘Sept Grands 
Auteurs du x1xe Siécle: Lamartine, Hugo, de 
Vigny, de Musset, Théophile Gautier, Méri- 
mée, Coppée,’ by Pror. ALCEE ForTIER of 
Tulane University, La. ; FREyTAG’s ‘Aus dem 
Staat Friedrichs des Grossen,’ with explanato- 
ry and critical notes by PRoF. HERMANN Hac- 
ER of Owen’s College, England; LEssinc’s 
‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ with notes and an ex- 
tended introduction, by PRor. SYLVESTER 
PrIm_ER of Providence, R. I. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. J. A. Fontaing, Instructor in Romance 
Languages and Latin at the University of 
Nebraska (cf. Mop. Lana. Notes, vol. ii, p. 
235), has been appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Mississippi. 

Dr. BENj. L. Bowen, College Professor of 
French at Bowdoin College (cf. Mop. Lane. 
Notes, vol. iii, p. 267), was called last June 
to the Ohio State University (Columbus) as 
Associate Professor of French and German. 

Dr. THomas McCasg, Instructor in French 
at the University of Michigan (cf. Mop. LANG. 
NorEs, vol. iii, p. 267), has been called to the 


Indiana State University (Bloomington) as 
Professor of Modern Literatures and Director 
of the German Department. 


ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University of 
California has been called to the chair of 
English in Yale University (New Haven, 
Conn). PROFESSOR CooK was graduated 
(1872) at Rutgers College; he next held the 
post of Associate in English (1879-1881) in the 
Johns Hopkins University; and afterwards 
(1882) received his Ph. D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Jena (Germany), since which time he 
has been connected with the University of 
California in the capacity noted above. 


Horatio S. WuiTE, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at Cornell University 
(Ithaca, N. Y.) is engaged on a ‘Manual of 
German Prose Composition,’ of which the 
text has already been printed by Allyn & 
Bacon (Boston). The selections for this work 
have been taken principally from standard 
American Classics that contain references to 
German life and literature. Notes and a 
vocabulary will be added, and the whole pub- 
lished during next summer. 


C. FonTAINE, formerly of the Washington 
High School, has just published a work en- 
titled: ‘Les Poétes francais du x1xe siécle.’ 
This treatise consists of extracts from the 
principal French poets from CHATEAUBRIAND 
(1769-1848) down to EPHRAIM MIKAEL (1866), 
and these are accompanied by biographical 
notices and literary footnotes. A _ special 
notice will be given of the work in one of our 
later issues. 


Dr. Jno. R, WIGHTMAN has been called to 
the chair of French in Iowa College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. Mr. WIGHTMAN is a native of Canada 
and a graduate (1871) of the University of 
Toronto. The year following his graduation 
he spent in Knox College Theological Semi- 
nary, Toronto, and at the end of the year 
received the M.A. degree from his Alma Mater. 
During the next ten years he was teacher in 
the High School at New Castle, Ontario, and 
in the Collegiate Institute at Kingston. In 
1883 he went to Europe to work in modern 
languages, and spent two and a half years at 
Paris, Berlin and Bonn. In 1885 he entered 
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the Johns Hopkins University as_ special 
student in Romance Languages and received 
the doctor’s degree in 1888, after which time 
he was engaged in teaching in private schools 
of Baltimore up to the appointment to his 
present position. Dr. WIGHTMAN submitted 
a thesis for the Ph. D. degree entitled: ‘“‘ The 
French Language in Canada.”’ 

Dr. Jno. E. MATZKE has been appointed 
Collegiate Professor of French in Bowdoin 
College in the place of Dr. Benj. L. BowEn, 
resigned. Dr. MATZKE is a native of Ger- 
many, where he received his early gymnasial 
training; in 1879 he came to America and 
entered Hope College, Michigan, where he 
received the Bachelor’s degree in 1882. After 
spending two years as a teacher in the schools 
of Michigan, he entered (1884) the Johns Hop- 
kins University as special student in Romance 
Languages and received the doctor’s degree 
in 1888, submitting a thesis on the “ Dialekti- 
sche Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung 
der mouillierten 7im Altfranzésischen.’’ For 
the last year Dr. MATZKE has been engaged 
in teaching in Baltimore, and in the special 
preparation of his thesis for publication. 


Dr. PHILipPpE B. Marcovu has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in French at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Mr. Marcov is a 
graduate (1876) of Harvard University (cf. 
Mop. LanG. NOTES, vol. i, p. 12) and from 
1880-83 was Instructor in French at the Johns 
Hopkins University. He then went abroad 
to continue his studies in Romance Languages 
and, after spending some months in Spain, 
settled down in Berlin where he took the 
doctor’s degree in 1888. His Dissertation was 
on ‘‘The Historical Infinitive in French,’’ of 
which an abstract was published in the current 
volume of this Journal, pp. 1-3, 41-44 inclusive. 


MorGANn CALLAWAY, JR., has resumed his 
duties as Professor of English at the South- 
western University (Georgetown, Texas). 
Mr. CALLAWAY is a graduate of Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. (A. B. 1881 and A.M. 
1884), where he also began his professional 
career as Assistant in English, from 1881 to 
1883. During 1883-84 he had charge of an 
academy at Chireno, Texas, after which he 
was called to his present post. It was then, 


after two years’ service, that a leave of 
absence was granted him for the prosecution 
of a course of advanced study. Mr. CALLa- 
way accordingly, in October of 1886, entered 
the Johns Hopkins University as a special 
student of English. Here he continued until 
June of the present year, holding for the year 
1888-89 a Fellowship in English, and winning 
at the end of this period of three years the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. CALLa- 
waAy’s dissertation is a study of ‘‘ The Absolute 
Participle in Anglo-Saxon,” which is now in 
press, and the chief portion of which may be 
seen in the current number of 7he American 
Journal of Philology (vol. x, No. 3). 

W. E. Srmonps, formerly Instructor in Eng- 
lish at Cornell University (vide Mop. LANG. 
NortEs. vol. iii, p. 266), has been called to the 
chair of English Literature at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. Pror. J. W. JENKs, whom 
Dr. Stmonps succeeds, has gone to the Indi- 
ana State University, there to take charge of 
the work in Political Science. 


A. H. Totman, Professor of English at 
Ripon College (Ripon, Wisconsin), after a 
year’s study in Germany (vide Mop. LANG. 
Notes, vol. iii, p. 238) has returned to his 
official post. PROFESSOR TOLMAN, in his 
absence, was in attendance on PROFESSOR TEN 
BrINK’s English courses at Strassburg, where 
he has also won the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy on the submission of a dissertation 
entitled ‘‘The Relation of SHAKESPEARE to 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’’’ This disserta- 
tion is soon to be published. 

Mr. Cuas. H. GRANDGENT, Tutor of Modern 
Languages at Harvard University (cf. Mop. 
LanG. NortEs, vol. i, p. 130), has been called 
to the post of Director of Modern Languages in 
the Boston High and Latin Schools, in place of 
Dr. ALPHONSE N. vAN DARLL, resigned. 


Dr. ALPHONSE N. vAN DAELL (cf. Mop. 
Lana. Notes, vol. i, p. 154) has been appointed 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Massa- 
chussetts Institute of Technology, Boston, in 
place of the late PRoressor Cuas. P. Otis 
(cf. Mop. LANG. NorTEs, vol. iii, p. 267). 

Mr. WALTER L. HATHAWAY has been ap- 
pointed Professor of French and German at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Pror. 
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Hatuaway is a native of England and had his 
early training at Clifton College, whence he 
passed to New College, Oxford. Here he took 
third class honors in classical moderations in 
June 1885, and received his B. A. degree in 
July 1887. He afterward spent considerable 
time in France and Germany and came to this 
country about six months ago. 


Dr. DANIEL KILHAM DopGE (cf. Mop. 
LanG. Notes. vol. i, p. 128) has been ap- 
pointed Tutor in the English Language and 
Literature at Columbia College, N. Y., this 
position having been vacated by the promotion 
of PROFESSOR QUACKENBOS, four years ago. 
Since that time the post has remained open, 
till Dk. DopGg’s recent appointment to it. 


Mr. H. WAGENER has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of the French and German Languages 
and Literatures at the College of Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the place of PROFESSOR 
SYLVESTER PRIMER, resigned. PROF. WAGE- 
NER received his early training in Charleston. 
At the age of fifteen he was sent tothe Gymnas- 
ium at Verden, Germany, where he remained 
about five years. On his return to America 
he entered Harvard University, where he was 
graduated in 1885; the following three years 
were spent in studying law at the Harvard 
Law School and in South Carolina, where he 
was admitted to the Bar previously to accept- 
ing his present position. 


In consequence of a differentiation of the 
modern language department in the University 
of Virginia, PROFESSOR SCHELE DE VERE 
continues in charge of Italian, Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon, while Dr. W. H. PERKINSON 


occupies the chair of French and German. - 


Mr. PERKINSON is a graduate (1887, Ph. B. 
degree) of the University of Virginia and the 
following year received his doctor’s degree 
from the same institution, on submitting a 
thesis entitled: ‘‘Observations on the In- 
terrogative Sentence in Plautus and Terence.” 
Here he was Instructor in the School of Latin 
from 1882-3; from 1883-85, Assistant Principal 
of the Norfolk Academy (Va.) and, during the 
ensuing four years (1885-89), Instructor in 
Modern Languages at his Alma Mater, where 
he at present holds the title of Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. 


F. M. WarREN has been promoted to an 
Associateship in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. WARREN is a graduate (1875) of Exeter 
Academy, N. H., and (1880) of Amherst 
College, Mass., where he spent the year follow- 
ing his graduation as graduate student; from 
1881-83 he was Instructor in Modern Languages 
at Adelbert College, Ohio; in 1883-84 he at- 
tended the courses in Romance Languages in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and from 1884- 
1886 at the Collége de France and Ecole des 
Chartes in Paris ; from 1886-89 he was Instruc- 
tor in French at the Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the doctor’s degree in 1887 
on the presentation of a thesis entitled : ‘‘ The 
World of Corneille ; a Study of Popular Move- 
ments and Notions as seen in his Works.” 


SYLVESTER PRIMER has been called to 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I, as Teacher 
of Modern Languages. PROFESSOR PRIMER 
is a graduate (1874) of Harvard University, and 
afterward studied at Leipsic, Géttingen and 
Strasburg, winning the doctors’s degree at the 
University of the last-mentioned place in 1880. 
In 1881 he was appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages in the College of Charleston, where 
he remained until he accepted his present 
position. The following titles cover some of 
his more important contributions in Teutonic 
Philology, the subject of his natural preference: 
1. The Consonant Declension in Old Norse 
(American Journal of Philology, vol. ii); 2. 
Review of INGENBLEEK’s ‘ Ueber den Einfluss 
des Reimes auf die Sprache Otfrieds’ (thidem) ; 
3. Review of ‘Sammlung Englischer Denk- 
miler in Kritischen Ausgaben ’ (i6id., vol. iii); 
4. Review of WILSEN’s ‘Die Herkunft der 
Deutschen’ (zdid., vol. vii); 5. Review of 
MULLENHOFF’s ‘ Deutsche Alterthumskunde’ 
(ibid., vol. ix); 6. The Factitive in German 
(Transactions of the Mop. Lan. Ass., vol. i)., 
7. Adjectival and Adverbial Relations (téidem). 
8. Charleston’s Provincialisms (76id., vol. iii) ; 
9 The Huguenot Element in Charleston’s 

ronunciation (7b7d., vol. iv); 10. Review of 
WHITNEY’s ‘French Grammar’ (Mop. LANG. 
NoTEs, vol. ii); 11. Review of TALLICHET’S 
‘On the Formation of the Plural in s in 
English’’ (zdzd., vol. i). 

According to the Critic (N. Y.) of Sept. 21, 
1889, PRoF. JAMES A. HARRISON of Washing- 
ton and Lee University will publish in the 
Chautauguan a series of seven articles on 
Art and Archeology of Ancient Rome 
and Modern Italy.” 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. ‘ 


ANGLIA, VOL. XI. PART IV.—Luick, K., Die eng- 
lische stabreimzeile im XIV. und XVI. jahrhundert. 
—Fleay, F. G., On the career of Samuel Daniel.— 
Bucheranzeigen.—Sahiender, P., Biicherschau ftir das 
Jahr 1887. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, VOL. XIII, PART |.—Kitt- 
redge, G. K., Supposed allusions in the Squire’s Tale. 
—Napler, A., Altenglische glossen zu Isidor’s Contra 
Judaeos.—Fleay, F. G., Annals of the career of Nath- 
aniel Field.—Leonhardt, B., Bonduca.—Weinthaler, 
Franz, Einiges aus der Schulpraxis.—Reviews: Voll- 
hardt, W., Einfluss der lateinischen geistlichen littera- 
tur auf einige kleinere schipfungen der englischen 
libergangsperiode (Fr. Lauchert).—Krautwald, H., 
Layamon’s Brut verglichen mit Waces Roman 
de Brut (H. Klinghardt).—Schwartzkopff, August, 
Shakespeares dramen auf ewigem grunde (Ludwig 
Proescholdt).—Vatke, Th., Culturbilder aus Alt-Eng- 
land (L. Proescholdt).—Price, Thomas, The construc- 
tion and types of Shakespeare’s verse (Max Koch).— 
Warnke, K. und Proescholdt, L., Pseudo-Shakespearian 
Plays (Hans Fernow).-Baumgarten,Alex., Longfellow’s 
dichtungen (Anton E. Schinbach).—Notices of text- 
books on English Literature.—Methodisches: Miinch, 
Vermischte aufsiitze tiber unterrichtsziele, u. s. w. 
(Adolf Mager).—Gutersohn, H., Zur frage der reform 
des neusprachlichen unterrichts (August Western).— 
Rambeau, A., Die phonetik im franzisischen und eng- 
lischen Klassenunterricht (A. Western).—Wiscellen : 
Koelbing, E., Kleine beitriige zur erklirung u.s. w. 
mittelenglischer dichter.—Herzfeld, @., Zu Leech- 
doms III, 428ff.; Bruchsttick einer ae. legende.—- 
Buelbring, K. D., Vier neue Alexander-bruchstticke ; 
Zu The seege of Melayne.—Boyle, R., Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the burning pestle.—Schuchardat, 
H., Beitriige zur kentniss des englischen kreolisch.— 
Breul, K., Henry Bradshaw. 


ARKIV FOR NORDISK FILOLOGI. New SERIES, 
Vou. 1, Part IV. —Tegner, Esaias, Tyska infiytelser 
pa svenskan.—Hertzberg, Ebbe, Tvivisomme ord i 
Norges gamle love.—Kock, Axel., Fornsvenskans be- 
handling av diftongen ia.—Noreen, Adolf, Bidrag till 
Vistg&talagens tikstkritik.VoL. Il, PART 1. 
Thorkelsson,Jon., Bermerkninger til enkelte Vers i 
Snorra Edda.—Kock, Axel.,Nagra bidrag till forrinord- 
isk grammatik.—Falk, Hj., Om Frig pj6ts saga.— 
Soderberg, Sven, Adjektivum Oergrandr,—Olsen, 
Bjorn M., Vigs/6di.—Detter, Ferdinand, Anmilan av 
“ Undersdkningar i germanisk mythologi af Viktor 
Rydberg. Fdérsta delen.” 


NORDISK TIDSKRIFT FOR FILOLOG!. Ny RAKKE. 
BINDS ISTE. OG 2DET. H4FTE.—Gertz, M. Cl., 
Bidrag til Fortolkningen af Lovindskriften fra Gor- 
tyn.—Kock, Axel., Svenska Konsonantstudier, i.-iv. 


ROMANIA, TOME XVIII, No. 70, Avrit.—Wilmotte, 
M., Etudes de dialectologie wallonne. II. La région 
du sudest de Liége.—Pages, A., Recherches sur la 
chronique catalane attribuée a Pierre IV d’Aragon.— 
Milanges, Loth, A., La fable de l’origine troyenne des 
Bretons.—Novati, Fr., L’ultima poesia di Gualterio di 
Chatillon.—Paris, @., Par ci le me taille.—Meyer, P., 
Fragment de Blanchandin et Il’ Orgeuilleuse d’amour.— 
Thomas, A., Sur le sort de quelques manuscrits de la 
famille d’ Este.—Comptes Rendus :—Paris, @., Blau, Zur 


Alexiuslegende.—B., Th., Wesselofsky, Matériaux et 
recherches pour servir 4 l’histoire du roman et de la 
légende.—Meyer, P., L’estorie des Engles selum mais- 
tre Geffrei Gaimar, edited by Hardy and Martin.— 
Meyer, P., Piaget, Martin Le Franc. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. 3e Année, No.1., Jan.-Avril. 
—A Nos Lecteurs.—Cledat, L., Les groupes de con- 
sonnes et la voyelle d’appui dans les mots francais 
d’origine latine.—Fleury, J.,. De deux sons communs 
au haguais et aux langues slaves.—Philipon, E., Le 
patois de St-Genis-les-Olliéres et le dialecte lyonnais 
(suite).—C., L., Correction, Joinville, § 209.—Riviere, 
M., Patois de St-Maurice-de-l’Exil.—Les dictons de 
Plittoncourt, I. Proucliamacion mugniecuepala.— 
Melanges: (L. €.), I. Les groupes de consonnes et la 
voyelle d’appui en provencal.—II. Chail—calculum.— 
III. Noms de nombre cardinaux employés pour les 
ordinaux.—IV. Aherdre.—Comptes-Rendus Sommai- 
res et Notices Bibliographiques. —Chronique.—No. 2, 
Avril-Juillet.—Cledat, L., Les groupes de consonnes et 
la voyelle d’appui dans les mots francais d’origine 
latine (suite).—_Simonneau, A., Glossaire du patois de 
l'Tle d’Elle Vendée (suite).— Froment, Pere, Fable en 
patois bugeysien.—Breynat, A., Chanson en patois de 
Beaufort. (Dréme). —Bruyere, Petits contes en patois 
de Grézieu-le-Marché.—Comptes-Rendus Sommaires 
et Notices Bibliographiques.—Chronique. 


REVUE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES VI- 
VANTES. 6e Année. No.5. Juillet.—Lemarquis, Ch., 
Le Jardin des Roses. Traduction et Commentaire 
(Aventure IX).—Vallat, G., Les Romans Ecossais de 
Walter Scott.—Hallberg, L. E., La Vie de Sheridan et 
la Critique de l’Ecole de la Médisance.—Sigwalt, A., 
Curiosité linguistique et littéraire.—X, Réponse a la 
Note sur les Journaux en Langues vivantes, par M. 
A. Legrand.—Stryienski, Casimir, Les Langues vi- 
vantes dans le Rapport Compayré. Une Révélation. 
—B., E., Chronique.—Sur le Brocken.—Revue des 
Cours et Conférences. Agrégation et Certificat d'Ap- 
titude de l’Enseignement secondaire (allemand et 
anglais). Sujets de legons.. Certificat d’Aptitude de 
l’Enseignement primaire (allemand et anglais). 
Sujets et Devoirs.—Concours de 1889. Agrégation et 
Certificat d’Aptitude de l’Enseignement secondaire 
(allemand et anglais). Epreuves écrites.—Biblio- 
graphie.—No. 6. Aofit.—Lemarquis, Ch., Le Jardin 
des Roses. Traduction et Commentaire (Aventure 
X, XI, et XII).—H., Les Romans Ecossais de Walter 
Scott (Fin).—Soutenance de théses 4 Ja Faculté des 
lettres de Lyon.—Concours de 1889. Agrégation et 
Certificat d’Aptitude (allemand). Traduction du 
Théme et de la Version.—Bibliographie,—Nomina- 
tions.—Documents officiels. 


Le MoveN AGE. 2e Année. No.7. Jullet.—Comp- 
tesrendus. L., H., Gustav Kirting, Encyclopeedie und 
Methodologie der Englischen Philologie.—S., A., 
Louis Pastor, Histoire des papes depuis la fin du 
Moyen Age.—D., L., Dr. Max Roediger,’ Schriften 
zur germanischen Philologie.—P. P., Table chrono- 
logique des Chartes et Diplémes imprimés_ con- 
cernant l'histoire de la Belgique.—W. M., Lucien 
Schine, Le jargon et Jobelin de Frangois Villon, 
suivi du jargon au théAtre.— Variéé: Enlart, L’archi- 
tecture romane dans le Nord de la France.—Chroni- 
que bibliographique.— Périodiques: France, Revues et 
bulletins de province. 
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